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Rhetorical Exercises in School. 

Rhetorical exercises usually comprise only declamations and 
compositions ; but there isno reason why we may not intro- 
duce a variety of other exercises. Beginning with prepara- 
tion—and this is by far the most difficult part of the work— 
prepare little by little; let every day contribute something for 
the closing of the week. The pupils soon learn that the songs 
they sing y* the gymnastics nearest perfection, the maps 
completed with the greatest swiftness and accuracy, will be 
brought out again on Friday afternoon. From all the spelling 
lessons of the week, the school will heartily enjoy the old-fash- 
ioned exercise of “spelling down;” and the classes in geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, history, etc., may occassionally recite down 
in a like manner. From the ground passed over in a month’s 
time, or since the last similar drill, a great multitude of short, 
pointed questions will easily come to mind; and, by demand- 
ing prompt, accurate, and brief answers, the entire class will 
have something todo. The desire to be the last on the floor, 
and the enjoyment of the game — for it is a kind of play, as 
well as an examination—will spur the pupils to use all the time 
set apart for this particular branch, and the teacher will not be 
at a loss how to meet the frequent remark, “I have finished 
the lesson given out, and the time for study named in the pro- 
gramme is only half gone.” Now and then, it givgs @ pleasant 
variety for the history class to recite only dates and locations, 
and the afternoon is rendered more enjoyable by interspersing 
among the lengthy exercises short ones so arranged as to in- 
terest the entire department at the sametime. The mathemat- 
ical review, put in the form of what is sometimes called “ men- 
tal gymnastics,” will be enjoyed by pupils of all ages. To il- 
lustrate: 8 times 12, plus 4, divided, by 5, plus 5, take the 
square root, multiply by 80, subtract 225, divide by 25, subtract 
3, raise to the third, add 6, divide by 10, add 9, take away 16, 
and multiply the remainder by 18; whatis the result? At 
first, to insure exactness, the teacher should allow the result 
of each operation to be given, and should repeat the example 
in @ very moderate manner; but as the pupils gain skill, he 
needs to hasten the work, till the example is given as rapidly 
as the words can be spoken. At the end let every one who 
has a result rise. This will rest the body as wellas the mind. 
Here are others: Beginning with 1 or 2, add 3’s or 4’s up to 
100. Beginning with 1, name the prime numbers to 100, and 
then the composite numbers. Commencing with 100, and pro- 
ceeding back to unity, give the multiples,of 9or7. Let one 
of the pupils name a ber, the teacher mention another, and 
the whole school follow at once with the complement required 
to form the latter. For instance, 18 being the first number 
and 35 the second, the complement is 17. 

As the reading classes perform their regular duties through 
the week, the completion of each chapter should be followed 
by a review, and there is no better way of awakening interest 
and securing study than to call on individual members of the 
class, for the reading, from the rostrum, of the entire selection. 
Suggestions are then in place-—how they should go upon and 
away from the stage, how the book ought to be held, etc., The 
teacher can go to the opposite side of the room also, and learn 
whether or not every word is easily heard. _ All these sugges- 








two under drill They may at first dislike to go to the front, 
but will very soon enjoy the recitation and prepare for it as 
they otherwise never would have done. Now select one who 
has succeeded in reading clearly and well, to read the same se- 
lection on Friday afternoon, and you have one thing well pre- 
pared. By and by you may introduce selections from news- 
papers, magazines, or other books,{Jinto the regular reading 
classes, and thus make a large part of your preparation within 
school hours. It is best to divide a lengthy selection between 
several pupils, each taking a limited number of stanzas or par- 
agraphs. In such case, all shanld go to front together, and rise 
as they read. They gain, by this process, ease in sitting be- 
fore an audience, which even public lecturers do not always 
possess. Inthe same classes, dialogues and recitations may 
properly be made ready, the simplest things often becoming 
quite interesting in the new shape they have assumed. 

So much for recitations, dialogues, etc. But when and how 
shall original matter be put into shape? To begin: We can- 
not expect our pupils to prepare anything of their own until 
they have been taught how to write; and we all know how 
much “to write” means. The putting in shape, in fact, is the 
least of a long series of duties. You may not succeed with my 
plan, but you will be apt to have one all your own, if you be- 
gin at once with what seems to you practical and good. I be- 
lieve two things necessary, and have never found a school- 
room so crowded that I could not have them, if I was quite de- 
termined in the ‘matter. One is a composition class, fand the 
other a regular time on the programme for oral instruction. 
The class need not be a daily one. Ina full school it is better 
that it come, perhaps, twice a week. You have set apart thirty 
or forty minutes for a recitation in readingevery day, A wise 
plan is to have your pupils read twice a week, recite in com- 
position the {same, and, if there is no better time for spelling, 
use for that the remaining day. 

-During the fifteen minutes of oral instruction, various topics 
are to be discussed, many of which will furnish suggestions or 
thoughts for future essays. It may be the news of the day, a 
little extract from some journal, a doubtful query in sciencé, a 
decision in which right and wrong are involved, a little ques- 
tion of politeness. I would have this a time for the mutual ex- 
pression of opinions, when every one talks out just what he 
thinks in a kind and candid manner. The results of each day's 
talk should be written upon by one or more of the pupils for 
the closing day of the week. At this time an item of war 
news is brought in by the teacher. A mapof Europe has been 
previously hung upon the wall, and a pupil is requested to lo- 
cate the scenes described. All the long Russian names need 
not be memorized; but the general position of the forces and 
thefcountries involved in the trouble may be [pointed out for 
the benefit of all. A general discussion follows of the causes 
of the war, of previous wars between the same nations; and 
many interesting items are given about the Russian people or 
their enemies, the Turks. Would it not be a judicious plan 
now, while all are reading and talking on these topics, to spend 
an afternoon with them? One pupil might have assigned to 
him a summary of the news of the week. Other topics like the 
following are to be given to other pupils: ‘‘The Mohammedan 
Religion,” ‘“‘ Constantinople,” “ The Crimean War.” Perhaps 
some one can bring a Koran, and a pupil be requested to read 
the titles of some of the chapters and a few extracts from them. 
“The Koran, its History and Influence,” would serve as another 
topic for a compesition. Give out to several, for reading on 
the same day, paragraphs pertaining to the same subject. A 
few recitations, such as Bayard Taylor's “Camp Song,” would 
be in order, in connection with which one of your singers might 
give you “Annie Laurie.” A definite plan for Friday after- 
noon would be something like this: History and Biography, to 
be followed in turn by Science, Literature and Art, and occas- 





jonally an afternoon jfilled with miscellaneous matters. The 








tions, if kindly given, benefit the class as well as the one or first Friday of every month set apart for one of these divisions ; 


the second for another; the fifth, which comes only occassion- 
ally, being devoted to miscellaneous subjects, «tc., is a most ex- 
cellent arrangement. By History, I would not necessarily 
mean @ repeating of facts alone, in precisely the order laid 
down in certain books; but an effort to get at the reasons of 
things, such as would come from the stndy of “The History of 
Inventions,” “ The History of Printing,” or “The History of 
American Education,” and many other similar topics. 

It is best that one-half the school have something to do each 
week, The necessity of brevity will soon teach all to say the 
fewest words possible for the expression ot the thought, and 
those the choicest words and right to the point. 

1 need not give many more illustrations. The summer days 
bring us objects of nature so full of mystery and beauty, that 
many afternoons would poorly suffice for studying so vast @ 
world. Take the time for the insect world alone. The exer- 
cises may be put in the shape of essays or select readings, a8 
you please. We shall begin by learning what insects are. 
Perhaps a poor, green caterpillar can be brought in, covered 
with the eggs of his parasite, the ichneumon, and preach a lit- 
tle sermon to us. The potato-bug is an excellent subject for an 
essay—the much abused spider, too; and that most persevering 
of all things living, “the ant.” We will also have accounts 
from the pens of some of our best naturalists; and funny bits 
of poetry, scattered here and there among the more solid work, 
will help the time to pass pleasantly and profitably for all. Pe- 
troleum is another topic on which a whole afternoon might be 
passed, and still the subject need not be exhausted. These di- 
visions are good ones: “The History of Petroleum” (a map of 
the world will here be required, on which the different localities 
may be pointed out); ‘‘The principal Oil-wells of the present 
time, and a description of how it is removed from the earth and 
prepared for market;” ‘The preparation of burning gas; ” 
“Where do Gasoline, Paraffine, Benzine, and Naptha come 
from, and what are their properties?” ‘“ Describe Kerosine, and 
give the tests now exacted by law in many of our states; ” 
“Every man his own executioner,”"—which would be the ex- 
planation of explosions, what brings them about and what they 
are, and an exposure of the “ Rose Oil,” “Burning Fluids,” 
and other  non-explosive ” compounds of a few years ago. 

And let us not altogether disregard “fiction.” A taste for 
Washington Irving, Dickens, and parts of Scott's works, will 
hinder the reading of poorer literature. And is not this quite 
true, that ‘‘there is more of truth than fiction in the higher 
kind of fiction,” Whatever is done, however, let brevity, point, 
activity, and good-will be yonr watchwords. But teacher and 
pupil must use them, if they are ever anything besides “ sound- 
ing words.”—Mnrs. Forp, in Indiana School Journal. 


Importance of the Teacher’s Work. 


The rank and importance of the teacher's duties and pro 
fession are much overlooked and sadly underrated. The 
doctor, the minister, the lawyer, the statesman—in fact, all 
other professional workers——have their position in usefulness 
their standing in the worli of socieiy; but the common 
school teacher is unconsidered. Shifted about from place to 
place, staying the-tomgest where they work the-eheapest 
and are the most governed by others, a little looked up to by 
the lowerfand a good deal looked down upon by the bigher 
classes, they are regarded as a sort of indispensable beings 
whom everybody is ready to dispense with upon the slightest 
provocation, who duties consist in keeping chi dren in the 
school room, out ofjtheir parents’and other pupils’ way, 
pouring into them as much Grammar, Geography and Arith- 
metic as they will possibly hold, without any tacilitier for 
performiug the operation, withcut much effort on the part of 
the recipients, and living upon the smalies: possible allow 
ance. 
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Men will handsomely rt merchants, thi 
wares indispensable amt and. not thinker ' 
the mimiater, since“ae must having his living. They will 
spend their last farthing in lawyer's fees. to obtain redress 
for some real ov fancied wrong ; will pay enormous sums for 
the enacting of laws and the building of jaile for those who 
violate them—but when it comes to paying the teacher, how’ 
their pocket-books are thrust far down into their pockets, 
and how the clasps are tightened! And yet tie merchant 
déals in food and clothing for the body, while the teacher 
feeds and clothes the immortal soul of which the body is 
but the fragile and short-lived casket Moreover; there are 
many more hungry souls than bodies in the world, especial- 
ly. among the children. 

b, The ‘minister meets one day in the week a congregation 
upon whom his words and influence fall as waters upon the 
rock, while the teacher meets five or six days of the week 
with a congregation upon whom his or her influence falls as 
talls the rain upon the soft clay, each drop to leave an im- 
press that shall remain throughout the life of the individ- 
ual, 

“The greatest statesmen frame and enact laws, and the 
common. school teacher holds in his hands, fashions and 
molds the material which isto retain and utilize§$them or 
set them at defiance. On every side, men are demanding 
political reform ; are leoking for it in the platform of this 
that party, but they will look in vain. If ever found, it will 
be in the education of the coming generation, in the family, 
and the common school, and in no other place. 

Those who have stoud the test of war and revolution, who 
have remained firm and steadfast for Truth and Freedom, 
were not the people who stood the highest in art and cul- 
tura, hut the people in whom education of the masses was 
the most prevalent, Here was the secret of the subjugation 
of France, Though she possessed beautiful Paris, though | 
she led the world in art and fashion, at least thirty per cent. | 
nearly one-third of her population—could neither read nor 
write, while with the solid and more practical Germans, ed- 
ucation was compulsory and universal. 

Teachers themselves, ofttimes forget the importance of 
their work, It is such ahum-drum, tiresome routine, when 
you look at it from a material standpoint, calling up the first 
Reading class, the A BC and Arithmetic classes, the ditto 
Geography and Spelling classes, with perbapsa different 
book and class for every two or three scholars; looking at 
the same faces, some clean and bright, others dirty, prema- 
turely old and and sad, enforcing the same monotonous rules 
and regulations, day after day. But when you remember 
that Mary, with her unwashed face, her frowsy red hair and 
and rough, unmannerly ways, is some day to become a wo- 
man, with all a woman’s influence for good or evil ; that 
Johnny, whom you tell fifty times a day to sit still and study 
his lessons, who gets into fights with the other boys at every 
recess, and is the plague of your life—is to become either a 
useful, respected member of society, or something to be 
ashamed of and avoided ; that some of the little ones who 
come to you each day are from houses of drunkenness where 
love, order and decency are unknown ; that some are from | 
homes of avarice and parsimony where the beauty and sweet- | 
ness of life are not found ; that othersare from the a odes of | 
false appearance and dishonesty, where Truth and Upright. | 
ness dwell not—and, that they all are looking to yeu for 
that which they miss elsewhere, your duties seem something | 
more than an equivalent for the paltry dollars you aze paid, | 
and it seems worth while to have some otber aim and object 
than to get through the day, the week, the term, merely to | 
receive your salary and take the long-contemplated pleasure | 
trip. Your work takes on a grandeur and sacredness worthy | 
of the greatest preparation, faithfulness, industry and saeri- | 
fice. 
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Know 


About Teachers. 


Ong of the most serious difficulties in the way of some 
teachers is, that they have not the respect of their pupils. 
They have lost that commanding power and influence which 
will enable them to stand before their pupils and issue com- 
mands with the absolute certainty that they will be obeyed, 
They are even afraid to tell their pupils to do what they 
‘have'a perfect right to command for fear that their com- 
mands will be disregarded. In such a estate of case the 
sconer the issue is made the better, both for the teacher 
and the class, for the influence of such a state can only be 
injurious, and unless a speedy remedy is applied, disastrous 
failure is the teacher’s certain doom. Obedience must be 
prompt and without a murmur. Yow cannot afford to ar 
gue the case, Make up your judgment before you issuethe 
command, and thee do not modify simply to suit the emer- 
gency which an impudent, impolite or,.pugmacious pupil may 
create. Be positive, but not spitetnl, It is bad policy to 


Some Things I 


descend in feeling and action to the level of a provoked child 


ae 


of against some teachére. I do not mean 
this that they will steal but that they ate sametimes 
guilty of acts fh the presence of their pupils, which are sure 
in the end to undermine their moral inftnence, and conse- 
sequently their powers of discipline and control. Did you 
ever see a pupil cheat and allow it to go on without bring- 
ing the culprit to justice? Did you ever stand behind the 

s back, and by a significant nod, or by some mo- 
tion of the lips,.attempt to telegraph the word to the pupil ? 
Did you ever do, ssy,or imply anything that would lead 
your pupils to-infer that you would Jook with the least de- 
gree of allowance upon any species of deception ? Ifso, you 
have no claim to the obedience and respect of your class ; 
and alt I gladly pro6t by ‘shch Hhgétten'gain, 
they Pr pathrnd Aol hdeat 4, lends him- 
self as an instrament to accomplish such basa ends. Firm 
convictions of rectitude and honesty are the only abiding 
foundations on which to erect the superstructure of earnest 
work and good discipline. 

Again, I see teachers inclined to be too severe with unfor- 
tunateand slow pupils. It is well to bring a strong pres- 
sure to bear upon your class, and one of the prime advan- 
tages of the graded system is that this pressure can be more 
persistently and successfully applied, but there is a limit 
which our anxiety for high per cents, should never cause us 
to overstep. Nosystem of grading can make classes per- 
fectly uniform, and no amount of drilling will bring all pu- 
pils up to a high standard of perfection. Study your pupils, 
learn their capacities and observe their diligence and when- 
ever you find an honest, plodding pupil who is making an 
honest effort, he needs your sympathy and encouragement, 
ahd not your ridicule and abuse. You may regret to re- 
cord his low standing, and bring down the average of your 
class, but you must bear in mind that examinations are not 
instituted to show the high per cents. of teachers, but to stim- 
ulate pupils to put forth an effort in the preparation of their 
lessons. The greatest good to the pupil should always be 
the controlling motive of the teacher, and in your recom- 
mendations and suggestions, you should endeavor to stand 
in loco parentis. Some pupils will require twice the alloted 
time to complete a grade, and 00 amount of detention iu a 
lower will enable them to make a fair record in the next 


higher. See to it that you have good order and attention, 


that all your pupils are diligently at work, and that you are 
imparting the requisite instructicn, and when you have 
reached this point, give yourself no uneasiness about per- 
cents 

Again, I have noticed that, with some teachers, the con 
cert forms and exercises which they pretend to observe are 
not only done bunglingly, but are a miserable failure, shock- 
ing to every sense of order and a disgrace to the room and 
the teacher. The teacher who can habitually tolerate such 
irregularity and want of precision, can have little system 
and plan about any of the multifarious duties of the school- 
room. There is as much of education in these disciplinary 
erercises as there is in a lesson in arithmetic, and the teach- 
e:> who thinks differently has not learned to appreciate the 
close relation and dependence that mental development sus- 
tains to physical training and systematic muscular move- 
ments. 

Again, the teacher’s energies, efforts and powers belong 
to the schonl-room work and to his profession, and he has 
no right te dissipate and expend them in any other way. 
Our powers, both mental and physical, are capable of just 
so much work and endurance, and if this is expended in 
other exercises and pursuits, our success and efficiency as 
teachers will be seriously compromised) The man who atu- 
dies some other professiou while attempting to teach, the 
womar who gives her thoughts and time to domestic affairs 
or to society, without devoting a part of each day to earnest 
thought and the study of the science of teaching will never 
make much progress simply by the daily school exercises. 
It is only those who combine a close observation of the theo- 
ries and experiences of others with their daily work, that 
are enabled to draw such wholesome lessons as will elevate 
and improve their work. 

I would have little of a teacner’s improvement in general 
culture or special fitness fur the work, who would not set 
apart and sacredly consecrate a portion of each day to gen- 
eral intellectual culture, or the study of some special de- 
partment of school work. A teacher ought to feel, and the 
true teacher does feel, that every new idea with reference 
to teaching, every addition to his general stock of knowledge 
is but adding capital to his personal estate, 1s laying up 
treasure ‘‘ where moth and mould do not corrupt,nor thieves 
break through and steal,” The teacher who does not feel 
thas has not accepted at heart the calling and has noclaims 
to professional recognition and professional courtesy. 

Again, some teachers fail to show at all times that dignity, 
bearing and good breeding which shoukd characterize those 





and it can only be dene by compromising your dignity and 
nfluence. 


ot this profession. The manners of the teacher should be 
cultivated in the highest degree, but free from all affecta- 





my experience warrants me in. bringing the “pe seHlow-often is it t 






that some little miss comes 
pe reat boarding school; say- 
fast and last, and either and neither, simply because her 


ing 

your tone and bearing indlceteculture and refinement with. 
out affectation, wie dean without snappishness, self-con- 
fidence. without vanity, vigilance without a prying circum- 
spection, and true piety witbout sanctimonious cant.—S. T. 
Lowry, Supt., Owensboro, Ky. ; 
-_ 
State Normal School at Whitewater, Wis. 

THE attendance in the normal or teachers’ classes has been 
216 ; in the. preparatory class, 49 ; and in all others, 116, 
giving a total of 381. The total number of teachers now 
ewployed is thirtéén. The work in Latin has been greatly 
improved, much more ¢areful attention being given to the 
elementary principles, to thorough drill in the grammar, 
and to the relations of that language to the mother tongue, 
The instruction in vocal music has heen entirely revolution- 
zed. It has not only-a fixed place in the course,alhotisa, y 
classes entering the school acquire a good knowledge of the 
principles, and are able to read and write music readily, but 
are trained to the art of teaching that, as well as the other 
subjects in the curriculum, and are thus prepared to lead 
music in their own schools when they shall have entered 
upon their professional duties. This instruction is carried 
through all the departments in daily lessons, from the pri- 
mary model class upward. All the classes in the normal 
department engage in a general chorus practice two or three 
times a week. j 

In a similar manner, drawing receives its due share of 
attention throughout the school. Theinstruction and prac- 
tice in this Important branch ate very systematic, able and 
thorough, under the supervision of Prof. W. 8. Jehnson. 
Drawing is taken up and treated from the standpoint of its 
basic principles, and not asa merely empirical and imita- 
tive art. It thus becomes a powerful discipline to the mind, 
a8 well asa means of ocular and muscular development. 
The blackboard is bronght into constant requisition. The 
power of the left as well as the right hand is brought into 
' play. The principles of symmetry are kept in view, and 
exercises with both hands, as well as of each, se tely form 
a part of the course. Original designs, enlargements from 
copy as well as reductions, are among the means of secur- 
ing diversity and skill in execution. The progress of the 
classes under these varied and masterly courses of treatment 
has been remarkable. The value of this drill to those who 
are to practice the art of illustration in the school-room, is 
beyond calculation. The aid it renders to the students in 
the other branches of study, is already very noticeable. 
| The art of teaching is systematically and minutely attend- 
ed to. Not only the human mind, but the broader study of 
| Haman Nature, is made a subject of analysis and study as 
' « basis fur the practice of teaching, and the criticism that 
accompanies it. It isa great mistake to assume that mere 
teaching in a practice-room, with alittle vague and empiri- 
cal criticism, made by teachers of limited culture and expe- 
rience, will answer the demands of a sound professional pre- 
paration. ie to entering the school of practice, the mem- 
bers of the class to be thus assigned spend several weeks 
with the superintendent of the model school in the discus- 
sion of the mind, its faculties, the functions of each and the 
relations of the several branches of study to their develop- 
ment. The moral nature of ‘the child, the means of influ- 
encing and controlling his conduct, the best means of ar- 
resting and holding bis attention, and of inciting him to ia- 
dustry and self activity in his school work, are taken up in 
order and carefully considered. 

In short, the tyro teacher is not allowed to go into the 
practice room without knowing for what he goes, what he 
is to do and how to doit. This preparation gives a point 
and sharpness to his practice not otherwise attainable, and 
makes his experience far more instructive srd profitable than 
would otherwise be possible. By the means indicated, the 
professional work in this school is being both systematized 
and emphasized. It ie beginning to assume its appropriate 
place and importance. It is not left to take its chances after 
everyt hing else bas been done. The classes subjected to it 
are becoming deeply interested and) profoundly impressed 
with its value ; and its good fruits, it is believed, will in due 
time be made to appear in the superior skill and success of 
the graduates in the public schools of the State. 

The senior class numbers eleven persons ; there are eleven 
also in the junior class, making twenty-two now in the four 
years’ course. From present appearances, the number of 
candidates for certificates in the elementary or two years’ 
course in June next, will be between thirty-five and forty, 
which, with the seniors above noted, will make not far from 
fifty, to recerve the honors of the school at the next com- 
mencement. 
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From the Scholar's Companion. 
Reception Day. 


Statesmen of Athens. 
BY NEMO, 
“We must have written laws!” 
The men of Athens cried ; 
And he who wrote with dregon’s claws, 
Fierce Draco, them supplied, 
The people were oppressed, 
And slaves aow filled the land : 
When SoLow came, their wrongs redressed. 
His fame forever stand! 
The mountain, shore and plain, 
Each wished to take the lead ; 
PrsisTRatus, the power to gain, 
By his own hand did bleed. 





On Marathon they land ; 
Mrtiapes defeats them sore, 
With Graecia’s little band. 


The Persians disappear, 
But further danger pends ; 

THEMIsTOCLEs, with foresight clear, 
The naval power extends, 

The courts of law were closed, 
When ARIsTIpEs came ; 

The taxes, he, the Just, imposed, 
Untarnished left his name. 

Laconia was ia need, 
And aid of Athens sought ; 

Then Crmon came and took the lead, 
And deeds of valor wrought. 

Next Pericies appears, 
The greatest of the great, 

And Athens now for fifty years; 
Becomes the leading state. 


“ Egesta quick defend!” 
Long cry the people all ; 
And Avcrsiapes they send, 
And haste their country’s fall. 
At Zgos Potami 
Brave Conon was disgraced; 
But Corpus made his name stand high, 
His errors all erased, 
As Graecia's fate is sealed, 
Her last great man appears ; 
DreMosTHENES, whose words have pealed, 
Through many after years. 


Evening Bells. 
(Fos ReciTaTIon.) 


Listen te the distant music, 
Of the evening bells afar; 

Wak’ning mem’ries long forgotten, 
As it trembles through the air. 

Evening bells, I hear them ringing, 
Thro’ the dim and distant time ; 

Ah! what mem’ries they are bringing, 
As I list their swelling chime. 


How it brings iu view before us, 
Childhood’s ever happy hours. 
When those same sweet tones stole o’er us, 
Like the fragrance from the flowers. 
Childhood's days, so full of blessing, 
Days were those of pure delight, 
Happiness cach hour possessing. 
Darkest gloom soon turned to light. 
Gath’ring the scattered fragments, 
Of those memories of mine, 
To my heart that sound recalls them, 
Like a melody divine. 
And the surging, swinging music, 
Of those bells, where’er I roam, 
Ever turns my thoughts regretful, 
* Back to childhood’s happy home. 


* 











How to Make Money. 
(FoR RECITATION.) 
I will tell you a plan for gaining wealth, 
Better than banking, trading or leases ; 
Take a bank note, and fold it up, 
And you'll find your wealth in-creases, 
This wonderful plan without danger or loss, 
Keeps your cash in your hands and nothing to trouble it; 
And every time that you fold it across, 
"Tis plain as the light of the day that you double it, 
Fits-Green Halleck. 





From the Scholar's Companion. 
Talks by Uncle Philip. 


To-day, scholars, I shall tell you something about Russia. 
The street of a Russian city are picturesque, for sign boards 
abound and shop fronts are painted in staring colors — light 
blue, yellow and apple green. At the corner of almost every 
street you come upon a shrine of the Virgin, with a number of 
Russian signing themselves bareheaded in from. You meet 
the Virgin in various other unexpected places—in railway 
stations, in post offices, with a little oil lamp flickering at her 
feet—even in the drowsy lock-ups, where tipsy Russians can 
be heard yelling all day and‘night. 





The behavior of the people in the streets is quiet and civil. 
if a Russian knocks against you he begs your pardon with a 
sincere show of contrition; if he sees your nose turning white 
in the cold weather he picks a handful of snow and rubs it 
with brotherly officiousness till the circulation is restored. All 
along the populous streets pedlers saunter, selling dried mush- 
rooms, cotton handkerchiefs, religious prints, white bread and 
cheese fritters. 

Pigeons infest the roadways with impunity, for they are 
held sacred. Even if a Russian were starving it would not 
occur to him to knock one of these birds on the head and cook 
it. Dancing bears are also to be seen in great numbers, and, 
though not sacred, are great favorites, and always draw crowds, 
who laugh at their antics like children. 

There is no man so easy to amuse as a Russian. In the 
popular theatres, he laughs till the tears run down his cheeks, 
and it is not rare to see him in the streets roaring before some 
French print exposed ina shop window. Russians are also 
fanatically fond of music, and all the tea houses are provided 
with some kind of organ on the musical box system. Now let 
me leave Russia and ask you 

“HOW MUCH IS MY BOY WORTH.” 

Some years ago, Horace Mann, delivered an address at the 
opening of some reformatory institution for boys, during which 
he remarked that if only one boy was saved from ruin, it pays 
for all the cost and care and labor of establishing such an in- 
stitution as that. After the exercises had closed, in private 
conversation, a gentleman rallied Mr. Mann upon his statement 
and said to him: 

“Did you not color that a little, when you said that all ex- 
pense and labor would be repaid if it only saved one boy ?” 

“Not ifit was my boy,” was the convincing reply. 

There is a wonderful value about “my boy.” Other boys 
may be rude and rough; other beys may be reckless and wild; 
other boys may seem to require more pains and labor than 
they ever will repay; other boys may be left to drift uncared 
for to the ruin which is so nearat hand; but “my boy”—it 
were worth the toil of a lifetime and the lavish wealth of a 
world to save him from the temporal and eternal ruin. We 
would go the world round to save him from peril, and wonld 
bless every hand that was stretched out to give him help or 
welcome. Every poor wandering, outcast, homeless man, is 
one whom some fond mother called “my boy.” 





From the Scholar's Companion. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Good morning, scholars! You are all ready, I see, to begin 
the new year with hard study and good resolutions. Is it not 
so? Well, we will try you. Here are five problems, which 
are not very difficult. Who can solve them? Attention | 


Arithmetic Class. 

1. I bought a quantity of lead pencils. I gave one-third away, 
sold one-half and lost one-ninth, and found I had one-eighteenth 
of what I first bought. What was the number ? 

2. Divide 33 in two parts, that shall be to each other as 
21g to 3, 

3. Two men, A and B, were traveling together. A said to 
B, “If you give me $5 of your money, I shall have three times 
as much as you will have left.” B answered, “True, but if 
you give me $6 of your money, I shall have four times as 
much as will remain in your possession.” How much had each 
one ? 

4. Two men, on comparing their ages, found that the differ- 
ence between them was eleven, but that if the age of the elder 
was divided by two, and that of the younger doubled, the 
difference was exactly that of the elder. What were their 


ages ? 
5. 100 0 50,50 E100 T4E. What word is this? 


Next comes the lesson in Natural History. We will give you 
instances of intelligence in the dog, and a custom about birds 
in Norway. Any scholar who knows true anecdotes about an- 
imals may send them to us for our next lesson. 

One of the prettiest of Christmas customs is the Norwegian 
practice of giving on Christmas day a dinner to the birds. On 
that morning, every gable, gateway and barndoor is decorated 
with a sheaf of corn fixed on the top of a long pole, wherefrom 
it is intended that the birds shall make their Christmas dinner. 
Even the peasants will continue to have a handful set by for 
this purpose, and what the birds do not eat on Christmas day, 
remains for them to finish at their leisure during the winter. 

A lady of Londonderry, Vt., attempting to draw water from 
a well, was thrown into the well by the breaking of a board. 
The water was deep, but she managed to keep her head above 
the surface by clinging to the pump pipe. There was no per- 
son within sound of her voice, but the family dog, an intelli- 
gent and faithful animal, went to the well and looked in. Mrs. 
French asked him, as she would have asked a human being, if 
he could not get help. The dog took in the situation instantly, 
and bounded away towards the hayfield where Mr. French was 
at work. Arrived there he made a terrible uproar, and persist- 
ed in his wild actions, until Mr. French, fearing that something 














had happened, followed him to the well, and saved his wife from 
drowning. 

A cHILD five years old was sitting before the fire eating nuts. 
The parents seem to have been away, and only one or twe 
other little children were present. By some means the child's 
clothing caught fire, and in a moment she was enveloped in 
flames ; the house dog, a common cur, sprang on the child, 
threw her down, and actually stripped off the burning clothing, 
burning himself severely. By the time the parents arrived, 
the noble dog had saved child’s life. 

Anna Bentty has her hand up. She says, “What rela- 
tion is the Prince of Wales to William IV.? We will give 
the complete genealogy e Prince of Wales: 

Albert Edward, Prince of of 

Wales, is the eldest son of Lionel, Duke of Clarence,” who 

the Queen of England, was son of] 

Victoria I., who is niece of Edward III., the son of 
William IV. and George IV. Edward II., the son of 
and daughter of Edward I., the son of 
Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, Henry III., the son of 
who was the fourth son of King John, the son of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales,who Henry II., the son of 
was the son of Empress Maude, the daughter 
George IT., who was son of of 
George I., who was the son of Henry I., the son 
Sophia, Eectress of Hanover, of 
daughter of William the Conqueror, 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, Henry I. married Matilda, 
who was the daughter of daughter of 
James I., who was theson of Margaret, Queen of Malcolm 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who was of Scotland, who was daugh- 
daughter of ter of 

Henry IV., and Elizabeth, Edward, who was the son of 
which princess was the un- Edward II., who was the bro- 
doubted heiress to the _ ther of 

throne of England, repre- Edward III., the Confessor 

sentative of the Red Rose, the only prince at that time 

being the daughter of in England who could pre- 
Edward IV., who was the son tend to any right to the 

of crown, He was the son of 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of Ethelred, the son of 

York, who was the son of Edgar, the son of 
Anne Mortimer, who was the Edmund L, the son of 


daughter of Edward, called the Elder, who 
Roger, Earlof March, who was was the son of 
the son of ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Philippa, who was daughter 


The next lesson will be a sort of play. Two sets of “ posi- 
tives and comparatives,” for you to guess the answers. A piece 
ot music will be mailed to the one sending first correct auswer 
to each. Attention! 

Grammar Class. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
Xo. I. 





1. A month: chief magistrate of a city. 

2. A movement of a stream: bottom of a room, 

8. To close; a close cover. 

4. A fruit; an instrument to peel apples. 

5. A curtsey; an arbor. 

6. Bar for fastening; a sieve to separate flour from bean. 
7. Torestrain: to diversify. 

8 To permit; an epistle. 

9. A wager; superior. 
10. To choose; one who has the right of voting. 

Rose ELMer. 
NO. II. 

1. Tohinder; that by which the hole in any vessel is filled up 
2. To flow: a long and narrow flag. 

3. To sag; an empty boast. 

4, To drive or urge forward; a screw. 

5. The elevated spar of a vessel; a superior. 

6. To close; a chest. 

1. A trick; an aatist. 

8. A point; one who shaves, 

9. Acereal; a small place. 


E. G. Eon. 

Oar next lesson will be in geography. We will give you 
some geographical derivatives, some of which you are fam- 
iliar with. Attention! 

Geography Class. a 

Alpine— of or pertaining to or resembling the Alps. 

Anglo Norman—pertaining to the English Normans. 

Arabic—the language of Arabia. 

Asiatic— belonging to Asia. 

Belgic—portaining to Belgium. 

Caffre—a native of Caffaria in Africa. 

Caledonia—native of Scotland. 

Canadian—native of Canada. 

Candiote—native of Candia. 

Ceylonese—pertaining to Ceylon. 

Cisalpine—an epithet applied te dee countries on that 
side of the Alps next to France. 

Coptic—pertaining to the Copts or ancient Egyptians. 
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Corean—relating to Corea. 

Cornish—pertaining to Cornwall. 

Cortes—‘he states or assembly of the States of Gpain and 
Portugal. 

Gallican—F rench. 

Hessian—belonging to Hesse in Germany. 

Hibernian—native of Ireland. 

Hindostanee—pertaining to Hindostan. 

Italian—native of Italy. 

Levantine—pertaining to the Levant, aname given to the 
eastern part of the Mediteranean Sea and the countries 
bordering on it. 

Maltese—belonging to Malta. 

Milanese—native of Milan. 

Norman—pertaining to Normandy. 

Norwegian—relating to Norway. 





DIcTATION ExERCIsE.—These should not be too long, nor too 
heavy. Something that will take the pupils-attention, and will 
interest aud instruct. The following claims both these advant 
ages. 


head, but she made her calls as regular as ever, and the 
expected letter was always waiting for her. Nearly ten 
yeare have elapsed since her last visit, but the letters still 
come addressed to her name, although the intervals between 
them are longer than in the old time. These letters have 
of course been opened, but they contain no clue to the iden- 
tity of either the writer or the recipient. Each contains a 
$5 bill, with a few lines of writing to say when the. next 
remittance will be made. No address, no date, no signature. 
The handwriting is apparently that of a man feeble with 
age, and another letter with the usual superscription is, at 
present writing, lying unopened at the post office. Mary H. 
Russell, an elderly woman ten years ago, is probably dead. 
The letters, with their contents are sent to Washington, but 
no one can guess who the anonymous writer is who so faith- 
fully maintained his correspondence, Post-offices are essen- 
tially practical places, but little bits of romance may some- 
times be found even in their history. 


From the Scholar’s Companion. 








LEAD PENCILS. 

The graphite is. first ground fine in water, treated with sul- | 
phuric and nitric acids, and, after washing clean, heated to a 
bright red. Then it is mixed with sufficient water to make it | 
run freely, and allowed to pass slowly through a series of tanks 


until the water leaves the last one of the series almost clear, 
having left the graphite deposited and graded in the tanks—the 
deposit in that nearest the overflow, being the purest, 1s used | 


for the finest pencils. The graphite after being taken from the 
tanks is dried, and then mixed with pipe clay obtained from 
Rotterdam, Holland, which has been purified in the same way 
as the graphite, only the very finest being used for pencils. 
Upon the amount of clay used depends the hardness of the pen- 


cil—the more clay the harder the grade. 





The clay and graphite 
is thoroughly mixed with water and ground like paint, but is | 


A Great Painter. 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI, commonly known as Michael 
Angelo, was born March 6th, 1475. His parents and relations 
had desired him to become a scholar, but he was so determin- 
ed to become an artist that he carried his point, and took les- 
sons for three years from an eminent painter. His master was 
engaged in the restoration of the choir of St. Maria Novella; 
thus he came at the first into the midst of a great work. One 
day at the dinner-hour, Michael Angelo drew a picture of the 
scaffolding and all that belonged to it, with the painters at 
word on it. When Domenico, his teacher, saw the paper, he 
was astonished, 

“He understands more than I do myself,” he exclaimed. 

His rapid progress soon excited the jealousy not only of his 
fellow pupils, but of Domenico himself. Michael Angelo’s first 


Years passed away and. gray hairs appeared on the woman’s | 


passed repeatedly through the miils, as many as twenty-four | picture was an enlarged copy of “The Temptation of Saint 
times being considered as necessary for the finest grades, When Anthony.” It was painted excellently, and his teacher claimed 
ground sufficiently the pasty mass is enclosed in a canvas bag, | the merit, as it was painted in his studio. The picture is said 
and squeezed out by a powerful press, leaving the compound in ; to still exist at Bologna. Besides being a painter, he was a 
the form of a stiff dough, which is placed into a cylinder of a | poet and sculptor, executing many admirable statues. Michael 


forming machine, and by means of a piston, driven down by a 





powerful screw, is forced out at the bottom of the cylinder in 
the form.of “leads” that, after being heated in a crucible to a 
red heat, are ready for insertion in the wooden blocks to cut into | 


pencils. 

The blocks are formed by sawing the wood into pieces as long | 
as a pencil, six times as wide, and half the thickness, which are 
afterwards run through a planing machine that not only smooths 
them but cuts in each block six grooves half the thickness of | 
the “leads.” In the grooves in one block the leads are laid, a | 
second block, previously coated with glue, is laid on the first, 
and a pile of these compound blocks are placed in a press, where 
they remain until dry. The blocks are next cut apart into six 
pencils each, by passing through a machine like a moulding | 
machine, having two'sets of cutters operating on opposite sides 
of the blocks, each of which cuts half way through the wood | 
The cutters in these machines are so accurately arranged, and 
run so true, that when the pencils leave the machine there is no 
mark to show the line of separation from the block either than 
the joint of the two pieces of the wood inclosing the lead, and | 
said to be so smooth that sand-papering would roughen them. 
The shaping machine turns out about 72 per minute, or over 
43,000 per day. The'pencils are then varnished or colored by 
another machine, at the rate of 120 per minute, or 72,000 per 
day ; and then polished in another machine at the rate of 106 
per minute, or over 63,000 per day; all by unskilled labor. 

GRAMMAR Nores.—Let one of the scholars, a trustworthy 
one, have a small blank book, in which to take down all the 
wrong expressions in grammar, used by the class, such as | 
“ain’t you?” “I don’t want nothing,” “I have got,” etc. 
with the names of the speakers. This will make them more 
particular in the use of their language, especially if the, 
notes are read alond once during a week. It would be well, 
to have all slang words taken down also, 


Monitors.—It is well to appoint a number of monitors in. 
stead of only one or two. Some to see that the class-room is 
always in order; several for writing-books, pen, penwipers . 
monitors to take care of the windows and doors; one for slates; 
one for collecting maps and examples ;one to keep account of late 
cholars in fact a monitor for every little thing which the teacher 
has to think about and attend to himself. Make the monitorship 
an important office, by having votes taken, or number chosen, 
and only those whose attendance is regular be appointed. 

cinasnamsinninansaitatgiilietions altace 

A POST-OFFICE ROMANCE —Mr. Joln H. Hallett, one of 
the oldest employees in the New York post office, remembers 
that in 1835 a young woman used to called every week for 
a letter addresed “ Miss Mary H. Russell, Post-office.”” The 
regularity of her visits, and her apparent unwillingness to 
give any account of herself, elicited much curiosity among 


Angelo was anything but handsome; his head was broad, with 
projecting forehead; his eyes were small and light, and his 
nose, which had been crushed, seriously disfigured him. He 
was unmarried, and died February, 1564, in his eighty-ninth 
year; his body was carried to Florence and deposited in a vault. 
Most opinions concerning him are uniform in their “éxpressions 
of praise ; his name was the last word pronounced by Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds, and even his great rival Raphael exclaimed— 
“Thank God, I have lived in the days of Michael Angelo !” 
His most extraordinary achievement is doubtless the ceiling of 
the Sistine chapel ; the figures of this work are, for sublimity 
and grandeur, indisputably the triumphs of modern art. 
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Percy ByssHE SHELLEY, was born at Sussex, in 1792. 
He wrote two novels before he was sixteen, and at seventeen 
published a pamphlet entitled “ The Necessity of Atheism,” 
with a direct appeal to the heads of the college. As the 
result of this he was expelled. He is the author of several 
powerful dramas and of some long narratives and descriptive 
poems, but he is essentially a lyne poet, and as such is un- 
excelled. “ The Skylark,” “ The Sensitive Plant” and the 
“The Cloud,” are embodiments of the very spirit of poesy. 

In July, 1822, when he had not completed his twenty- 
ninth year, he was drowned in a storm, which he enceunter- 
ed in his own yacht on the Gulf of Spezzia. In obedience 
to his own desire, his body when thrown ashore. was burned 
uader the direction of Lord Byron and other friends, The 
ashes were taken to Rome, and buried beside the grave of 
Keats. 

** Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart, 
In profuse strains of unpremediated art,” ~~ 
The Skylark, 





Wr1uiaAM CowPEr, the poet, was born in Hertfordshire 
England, in 1731. He was appointed in 1763 to two clerk- 
ships in the House of lords. The fear of appearance in 
public assemblies, developed the tendency to insanity which 
lurked within him. He made several attempts to destroy 
himself ard was confined for eighteen months in a lunatic 
asylum, Afver his release he wrote several poems; but his 
fame however, was decisively established by his second 
volume, “The Task.” The death of bis dear friend Mrs. 
Unwin, threw. him into a gloom, which was hardly ever 
again dispelled, and four years afterward, in 1800, he died. 
Cowper was distinguished for his poems and letters. Among 
the best of the former ate: “Lines on my Mother's Picture,” 
“The Task,” his Hymns, and the humorous ballad of 
“John Gilpin.” His letters are among the finest specimens 
of epistolary style in the language. They have fitly been 





ybeclerks but their inquisitiveness was never gratified . 


called “ talking lettérs.” 
a °s the spice of life 
That it all it’s favor.” 


The Task. 





EARLY USE OF IRON AND STEEL: — Iron was known at 
the earliest times of which we have any record. It is often 
mentioned in the Bible, and in Homer; it is shown in the early 
paintings on the tombs at Thebes; it has been fonnd in quan— _ 
tity in the ruined palaces of Assyria; andin the inscriptions © 
of the country, fetters are spoken of as having been made of 
iron, which is also so mentioned in connection with other 
metals as to lead to the supposition that it was regarded as a 
common metal. The native races of Africa and India now 
make wrought-iron. The supply of iron in India as early as 
the fourth and fifth centuries seems to haye been unlimited. 
In temples of Orissa iron was used in large masses.as beams or 
irgders in roof-work in the thirteenth century. If we look 
still further to the East, China had probably knowledge of the 
use of metals as soon as India, and, morever, had a boundless 
store of iron and coal. " The Romans worked iron extensively 
in the Weald of Kent, as is shown by the large heaps of slag 
containing Roman coins which still remain there. 





A Smart Boy.—The Reading Times has the following in 
reference to a 12-year-old boy named Augustus Mock, 
residing in Stouchsburgh, that State, and who, as alleged, 
has had but fifteen months’ schooling: “ Notwithstanding 
educational disadvantages he writes an elegant hand, is an 
excellent mathematician, and converses fluently in the Eng- 
lish, German and Swedish languages. He reads correctly 
the most difficult passages in Eng:ish prose and poetry, 
and translates readily from the English into the German or 
Swedish languages without the use of a dictionary. He will 
repeat any sentence that may be given him in English, and 
then give the translation immediately in the other lan- 
guages. He is, moreover, possessed of a prodigious mem- 
ory, and can repeat pages of history after several readings: 
He recently surprised the teachers and pupils of the Stouchs” 
burg Sunday-school by reciting 1,092 questions and answers 
without mistake, which were committed to memory during 
during the leisure moments of asingle waek, he having 
work. d industriously during the same period at tobacco- 
stripping. This youthful prodigy was born in Sweden of 
of very poor parents. A mother and sister reside in a hut 
near mount Pleasant,in Penn township; his father, who 
was formerly employed as a laborer on the South Mountain 
Railroad, is working at present in the State of New York, 
The boy resides in the family of Eli Jones, in Stouchsburg, 
and it bravely striving to make a living by hard, industrious 
work.” 
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How To BE HanpsoME.—All young people would like to 
be handsome. All cannot have good features—they are as 
God made them; but almost any one can look well, with 
good health. Keep clean—wash freely. All the skin wants 
is leave to act free, and it takes care of itself. Its thousands 
of air holes must not be closed. 

Eat 1egularly, and sleep enough — not toomuch: The 
stomach can no more work all the time, night and day, than 
a horse. It must have regular work and rest. Good teeth 
are a help to good looks. Brash them with a soft brush, 
especially at night, Go to bed with cleansed teeth. Of 
course to have white teeth it is needful to let tobacco alone. 
All women know that. Washes forthe teeth should be 
very simple. Acid may whiten the teeth, but it takes off 
the enamel and injures them. 

Sleep in a cool room, in pure air. Noone can havea 
cleanly skin who breathes bad air. But more than all, in 
order to look well, wake up mind and soul. When the mind 
is awake, the dull, sleepy look passes away from the eyes. 
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A Mustc-Lovine SPIpDER.—A western paper, says: “At 
the Catholic church, on a Sunday morning, before the ser- 
uice, an unassuming little spider can be seen curled up in 
his gauzy bower— probably wrapped upin his morning 
prayer. Let the lady organist but touch the keys, and with 
eager feet he will creep a couple of feet down the wall; 
and there his artistic soul will revel in the musical sounds 
produced by choir and instruments. When the service is 
over, with the dying echoes lirgering in his predatory soul, 
he retires, it is hoped, with regenerate heart. The fact that 
the lady organist had a faithful and cherished auditor of 
this kind three consecutive years, who wou'd crawi on to 
the piano, shows that this is no isolated case. And what- 
ever may be the opinion of the unfeeling world, to the choir 
of that church he is endeared by months of association and 
musical appreciation.” 





A correspondent, in writing of a recent convention in the 
city of Cleveland, says: “ The procession was very fine, and 
nearly two miles long, as was also the report of Dr. Perry, 
the chaplain.” 


A Catarornia editor thus acknowledges a present of 
grapes, “* We have received a basket of grapes from Mr. W., 
for which he will please accept our compliments, some of 
which are nearly two inches in diameter.” 
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Those anuwering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York Schoo! Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 


REQvA 4 PUT ecrect, New York, 


We would respectfully call your attention to the new 
series of Copy Books, eu’ Hl the 


Combined Trial and Copy Page 


Writing en TE 
It one of twelve numbers, oa, Tn wipe 


vely arranged, 
i the newest sn and simplest. Ete nth fitter 
) eh ae phen the work andthe p no a 
book there fn entinny 

hia Ae 


patented r2movable 
advance- 


copy 
and con’ 4 

meat, either two y in dots 
to be traced by the pupil. As firet efforts are general. 
ty: imperfect, they can be made on the 
which seg be om removed without aw to the 
The bene this practice can be tested by the writ. | 

We would draw 
Trial Pages at the 
Sing: middie and end of the books. Inthe Prima 
Course they are intended for drilling the scholarsin | 
writing their names and the dates. n the Grammar 
Series dictation exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly than in any other manner, 
In oe aeagg = Work the editors, from 
e 8 ven 
are assured ‘Gey — met a need which has long 
been and they placing before the publica 
superior k in nif sande and details. ese books 
are now on the Supply List of the Board of Edueation 
in the City ot New York. They are used throughout 
a Training Department of the Normal College, and 

ve been ly approved and introduced by many 
Principals in the Public Schools, 
E22 The prices are the same as for other writing books, 

REQUA & at nee 
EDITORS AND PUBLISH 
43 West 224, Street, N, ¥. 


J LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
s Ta th Philadelphia. 
Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep, $10.00 | 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8vo. 
Shee 











Academie Dictionary. ‘Tus, Crown, 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary, Dlus. 12mo, 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Dus. 13mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo .60 
Pocket Dictionary. L[lus. 24mo. Cloth, -63 

Many special aids to students, ‘n addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 





1Y'S BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & | - 


NEW YORK. 
Publish ® 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. 
“ Shorter Course in Mathemaqiog. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’, Historics. 

“ Gcographies. 
Swinten’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


W.cE 
H. Ek! LS ORTH: IMPROVEMENTS 


in Practical Penmanshiy. | 


*The first to introduce the Seale of Thirds in 
Writing-Book, (1861). 
first to classify Capitals as Standard, and Busi- 
iness, or Current styles, (1861). 

“The first to preparea Text-Book on Penman- 
ship, (1863) 

firstto publish Black:Board Charts of Let- 

ters, (1863). 


2 anes) to issue a Paper devoted to Penmanship, 
* The “are to popularize Tracing in Copy-Books, 


The first to found Medals for Improvement in Pen- 
manship, (1876). 


‘ 
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to introduce the Reversible Form of 
Writing-Book, (1877). 
Address CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
Chambers Street, New York. 
* Since followed b~ competing authors. 


Pg Sere RE oie ° ’ 
Publishers of 

ane. Danton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner's New Manual of 
Penmanchip.- 

@aschelamante ‘Industrial Drawing Series. 

ao Gunde. te — 

Teechere Mrnual or phe rw to above 


Guide to 
- The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 
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Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL aires 
Outlines Satss History. —outtines Santee ta 
Hlietorical icine tet 


Sao cumpenten-hasts to Outlines of History. 


rT eeban 


Containing xy a series of 100, Colored 
hy teed me Tat oe oblong quar- 
to, cloth $3,50. 
Historical Taught by the 
opment 


Showing at Q glance ‘hie ame and 
of all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
entll Frwy prenat day. This Chart is published 
four distinct forms. 
i For ome ro other information, address 
@™ publ 


“tel peeing R & Co., 


Mo. 4 192 mcompriming te an 
pages 
— recitations, tobtemen stan 35 cts., Sloth 

Best hieey hy from Best Authors. 

Comprising 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth , ad 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and ~y - F 3 | 
| paper’bindiog 15 cts., a ° cloth 25 cts. The above 

Publications» sent oor of price. 

OE. Publishers, | 
ite Ohasteaton Phila., Pa. 
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CoLtINs & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s Schoo! Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, forscbools, By Prof, O!m- 
aa A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 


deatnd, College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
4 Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 
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WIDSLETON, Wa deward St., New York. | 
SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. | 


Arranged for Class Book. From the latest revised ' 
English Edition. With an exhaustive analysis, ad- 
ditional words for illustration and questions for ex- 
| amination, by Thomas D. Suplee, 12 mo, 400 pp, $1.50, 
White’s Student's Mythology.—12mo. $1.25. 
| Connington’s Zineid of Virgil.—i2mo. $2.25. 
| The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
| May’s Constitution of England. 12mo $1.75 vol. 








TIBBALS & SONS, 
. 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


Have on hand the largest assortmen of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New Yor, 
A large assortment from auction for Sehooi, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
“1 publishers—all on the most faverabie terms. 
Books sold only by subscription. 
Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S.. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are 
| cordially invited to send specimen 
| pages, including samples of the 
| Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Putiishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Cnicago. 
| BEST SINGING BOOKS 
For Schools of all Grades. 


New Century. PERRIN 
Musical Monitor. By oho. 


H. cuR- 
| are the best singing books of GRAMM4R sell HIGH 


Nine o’Clock in the Morning. | HEN- 


RY TUCKER. 


Mocking Bird. « Bee 


KINS. 
Are the best singing books for Primary a" 


Seminary Album. 
Laurel Wreath. xis. $1.00 


Are the best aestp for Ladies’ Svho .ls and Geeninarion. 
y 
WILLIAM A, POND &CO., 
547 BROADWAY and 39 UNION 8Q., N. ¥ 


Piano for Sale. 
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Better. Methods! 


| 1. Appleton’s Readers. 8y. Wx, 7. Hynns, Supt. of 
Schools, St, Louis, Mo.; A. J. Ricxorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
and Mark Baltey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. - (Ready: Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. ForSchools, By G. P. Quac- 


ENBoS, LL.D. Incomparably superior. 


-|3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. Wits 


SLIDING Copies. A great improvement.’ (Ready Oct. "1st. ) 


1877. NE W° BOOKS. 


‘New Features! 
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4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From». c 800 toa 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By SAMUEL WinLarp, A. M, 


M. D. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 
i. Textile Designs. 2. Outline and Relief Designs, 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application. 
by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway. N. Y 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 
=o 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 
> APPARATUS. 


= Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES anpd WEIGHTS ; Improved HOL'TZ BUKCT hic MaA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS ‘of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
jure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth—bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B —Ihane no part- 
aer in business. 


Teachers will oblige 











ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 


i . - ae : 
03 CHMDEN Nid > 
\ Hew Oe Ge 26, John St. 2 WHT RAPER TUNE, 














3, ENGLAND, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 











Pencil, Rubber and Steel Kaive Blade. (Oan be 
Sample [cst-paid, 25 Cents. 


THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, 


closed for the pocket.) HMandsomely Nickel-Plated. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 


J. Bride & co., Clinton Place, New York. 












* $5.00 ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 


‘ DESTRUCTION 
JERUSALEM 


GIVEN AWAY! 
AS A SPECIAL NEW YEAR'S GIFT 


Referred to in Daniel, 9h Chapter, 16 Verse: “ O Lord, according to all The rig haness, T 
beseech Thee, let Thine anger and Thy fury be tarned away from Thy city, Jerusalem,."'— Mlakin 
the Mi Sublime 


MASTERPIECE OF ART 


ever published, It is a perfect copy of the famous painting by Kaulbach, which sold for 


S60,000 IN GOLD. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED FIGURES are represented; from the innocent habe 
at ite mother's breast to the strong man and mighty warrior, in ‘the attitude of terror and 
Gespair, fleeing from the wrath of Alssigts ty God. Over head are seen angels and ar hee 

armed with swords of flaming fire descending on the beavtiful but wicked an t 
doomed city. On seeing this mannes you are held spell-bound by its beauty, gr ands ue 
aid the awful lesson it teaches. 
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‘A HAZELTON PIANO 

| that cost $500, will be sold for $200. 

} saat address A., 27 West 10th street, New York 
alt USD oe 


is Lis = 


| Mostentad Catalog fnee 





Rem hang mm, agents 


On receipt of this Certificate, eapethes with 18¢. to pay ports “ge and mountin 
expenses, we will send the $5.00 St Engraving, 2 feet wide by 2‘ feet iuug, eutit! 

DESTRUCTION OF SERUGALEM 

| Pree, + post-paid. Send for Engraving at at 

gether LA ~ Post Office address, county and State A fare " 

CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., No. 4 Home St.. CINCINNATI, O. 


All orders must be accompanied with the above Certificate, so tha 
ay Fy Upon receipt of same, and 198, ft currer ory 
we eand monnting, the §.00 Engraving wi emailed you ruek ag w@ .. 
Tea Sn ress all orders (6 

> co. % 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING 
Ne. 4 Home Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
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. New York School Journal, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
BY 


eS Lh. RELLOGS é& Co., 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 
WriiraM H. FARRELL, Business AGENT. 


Wri11aM F. Ke..ioec, SuspscriPrion AGENT. 











TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——.0:—= 
Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail ista the 
risk of the sender. 
Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
money ip a registered letter. Remember that owrrency sent by matl 
ft at your risk and not ours, 
The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 


We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the Jounnat are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
i to others. 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 





NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1878. 





This copy of the NEw York SCHOOL JoURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, If 
you are teacher and are a subscriber io no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JouRNAL to those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 





THe teacher must at all times take courage; his 
work if well done is imperishable ; but it must be well 
done. The minds and hearts of his pupils will hold 
tenaciously what he thinks they strive to forget. Above 
all, they will remember all that he exhibits of devotion 
to right and truth. The remembrance may be a blind 
one—forgetful of names; but they will remember 
what they see—if it is beautiful. And why may not 
a teacher be beautiful, if not in dress and face, in the 
true heroism of doing duty and doing it well. Nothing 
is more observable in the world than the way human 
nature bears its burdens; the bent form of Atlas is 
admirable because he gives his heart as well as his 
body to the effort. 


Avorn “bossing” your scholars; they, like you, 
are made of flesh and blood. Some teachers are like 
a gruff commander on the quarter deck; others are 
like cross horses standing out in the cold, snapping at 
every one that comes near. Evenness of disposition 
is necessary ; let the pupils feel the same pressure to- 
day as yesterday. Command for the good of the pu- 
pil, not for your own good; the school was made for 
them and not for you. Every arrangement, whether 
convenient for the teacher or not, must be for the 
benefit of the scholar ; they must be arranged in class- 
es, called up for recitation, dismissed to their seats all 
for some real substantial benefit to them. It is a pity 
there are so many schools in which the pupil is got 
tid of as soon as soon as possible. Look, teacher, at 
your school and yourself and see which stands first, 
you or they. 
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Just Relations.—If we should have one desire on 
e arth, it is to sustain just and true relations—with the 
hi gher laws of our being. with ourselves, with our ene- 





mies, and all those varied organizations with whom 
we come in contact. And this is the hardest thing in 
the world. Would we not accomplish the aim of life, 
and enter upon our celestial existence, if brain, and 
conscience, and heart were so finely attuned, as to re- 
cognize the rights of others, in relation to ourselves, 
in all their fine distinctions? So many grand and 
gentle laws underlie the sense of justice, that a perfect 
comprehension and adaptation would necessitate an 
organization so highly developed, in spiritual sympathy, 
moral force and mental discipline, that human nature 
would cease to exist, and, with its divine attributes, 
seek its affinities in some higher form, perhaps sphere. 
M. S. F. 


THERE is no mistaking the public sentiment of this 
city on the salary question. A call appeared in the 
daily papers for a mass meeting headed, “Our Schools 
—they must and shall be preserved.” This was signed 
by some of the foremost citizens of the metropolis. 
Although little notice was given, a great meeting was 
held and the sentiment was unanimous against any re- 
duction of salaries. Besides, there was a further ex- 
pression of opinion in favor of the Higher Education 
the city has undertaken in the two Colleges. All of 
these things point to a firmly fixed regard in the Amer- 
ican mind for its free schools, and that it will not al- 
low of their usefulness being hampered for want of 
money. Those who have undertaken this job will 
hear from it in a way they little anticipate, More 
than a year since we announced as our motto, “ Less 
politics and more éducation.” We can afford to pay 
for education but not for the so-called politics. If any 
one believes that one half the amount this city pays 
for its legislature, judicial, and executive departments 
is necessary or earnest, he is too much of a fool to be 


at large. 











NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Board « of Education. 


The Commissioners met Jen. 80. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


The City Superintendent reports the further continuance 
of the junior and senior departments of Nos. 41 as sepa- 
rate schools, is entirely unnecessary ; also that it is unnec- 
essary to retain the grammar department of No. 5, as that 
can be accommodated in the male department of No. 21. 
The Board of Health report P. S. 31 not ina sanitary con- 
dition. 

REPORTS. 


The Trustee Committee nominate Charles W. Baum in 
place of Dr. Cook in Eighth Ward ; John C. Clegg in place 
of Dr. Weiseman in Tenth Ward; Alfred C. Hoe in place of 
J. Delamater, Sixteenth Ward. 


The Finance Committee said they had no power to pay 
doctor’s bill for attendance on Richard Palmer. The Teach- 
ers’ Committee recommended rescinding the resolution to 
transfer Miss Waterman at a reduced salary. 


Miss Constantine of Normal College was granted two 
months’ leave of absence. 


The Evening School Committee confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Thomas 8. O’Brien, Emma T. Kilmer, and E. W. 
Brown as principals ; also to omit closing exercises of High 
School. 

The Committee on Salaries in answer to a resolution sent 


mend to close P. 8. 84, pupils to go to P. 8. 12: to tranfer 
M. D. G. 8. 12 to M. D. G. 8.31; making G.S. 124 F.G.8, 
and P.§8.,and G. 8. 81,a M. G. 8. and P. 8. to consolidate 
the junior department of G. 8. 41, with senior department, 
and have one principal ; to transter M. D. G. 8. 5, to M. D. 
G.8. 21; leaving No.5 ae a primary school ; to have but one 
principal in No. 54; to have no special teachers of masic ; 
to deduct 15 per cent. from saiaries of janitors ; 20 per cent. 
from salary of Norma! College janitor ; 15 per cent. from sal 
aries of janitors of evening schools. 


To pay Evening School Principal, per night,........ $400 
. - eee eee 2.50 
= “High “ ” ° epeseees 4.00 
mt » « Principal, “ epatcoe Cae 
mn Supt. of truancy,.............. sages cree -1800 00 
« Revord Clerk,..........0. Sevatnben. shave -1750 
‘s ° “ Assistant. 1200.00 


To have no engineer, and no clerk for Supt. of Truancy, 
and give this department only 12,000. 

This wonld save $150,000, it is estimated. 

Mr. Wheeler moved the adoption of the Report of the 
Committee of the Whole, and offered a proviso in relation 
to money that might come in from sates of sites and school- 
buildings. 

Mr. Wateon moved an amendment excepting the teachers 





and corporate schools. 


in a long report; it was ordered to be printed; they recome 


Mr. Goulding offered a substitute to appropriate the same 
as last year. 

Mr. Halsted to lay the whole on the table. 

This was lost, and so was Mr. Goulding’s. After consid- 
erable debate, Mr. Wheeler's amendment was adopted, and 
a een wee he ee for item. The last item for 
“ pu ng and leasing” was taken first aod ad- 
opted. Next, $108,000 was appropriated to the Corporate 
Schools; then $18,000 to “Truancy dept.; $26,500 to the 
Nautical School, and finally, $2,552,500 for salaries of teach- 
ers. The report as amended was then adopted. 

ADJOURNED. 





THE APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY.—One of the most interesting 
affairs lately, was the opening on the 22d inst., of the Library 
and School-Rooms at E. Sixteenth street, on the 22d inst. The 
opening address was delivered by Mr. Henry L. Slote, the Pres- 
ident, who gave a brief history of the Society. Within the 
past ten years a building and sinking fund of between $65,000 
and $70,000 has been aceumulated. Everything in the new 
building, including real estate, library, school rooms, fixtures 
and furniture, had been obtained at a cost of less than $80,- 
000, which sum had been raised without touching the sinking 
fund. 

Chief Justice Charles P. Daly followed with a brief address, 
in which he said that, in his young days, he had been a me- 
chanic; that at the age of 7 years he lost both his parents, and 
from that time he had been compelled to support and educate 
himself, and that he did so solely by the aid of books obtained 
from the Apprentices’ Library. He referred with much emo- 
tion, to his career during the forty-seven years that had elapsed 


since he last set foot in the library. 
Addresses were also delivered by Silas B. Dutcher, David H. 


Knapp, General Roome and Judges Curtis and Gedney. One 
of the most efficient helpers is Mr. Miles, President of the Six- 
Penny Saving Bank; he is found aiding many good works in 
the city. 

The library and reception rooms, which were handsomely 
decorated with flags, have been fitted up at a cost of $23,000, 
The library is thoroughly lighted and ventilated, is 120 feet by 
36 feet, and contains 60,000 volumes. There are over 500 mem- 
bers in the society, and about 8,000 readers. 





EVENING ScHoou No. 1.— While an “assembly” was 
holding last Friday evening in evening school No. 1, Wm. 
Oland Bourne, who chanced to be present, made some elo- 
quent and stirring remarks to the scholars. His theme, 
taken up on the impulse of the moment, was the amount of 
work that could be accomplished by the hand and brain, by 
well directed and earnest effort. This topic the speaker 
made exceedingly interesting to his listners, by numerous 
examples taken from the lives of eminent men of the past 
and present generation. The discourse was eminently prac- 
tical, and being at the same time, copiusly garnished with 
flowers of rhetoric, was listened to with profound attention. 
Being also, entirely impromptu, it was, perhaps, more tell- 
ing than a labored speech would have been. At the close, 
the speaker was heartily applauded ; and Mr. Bourne had 
the satisfaction of feeling that some of the good seed thus 
thrown broadcast, may not be entirely unproductive of ripe 
and valuable fruit. Mr. McNary, the principal. is doing a 
good work, as is visible to all who give even a cursory ex- 
amination to the school. WwW. L. 8. 
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Our Schools. 





“ THEY MUST AND SHALL BE PRESERVED. 

“A blow is now aimed at our public schools by the threaten- 
ed reduction of the teacher’s salaries. 

“ Whether it proceeds merely from a narrow minded and 
mistaken policy, or from a deeper design of political schemers 
to divert the attention of an indignant people from a legion 
of high-salaried and useless officials, this action, if taken, 
will be not only unjust, discouraging and degrading to the 
now overworked and underpaid teachers in our schools, but 
also a very serious check to the progress, efficiency and useful- 
ness of our excellent school system. 

“The privilege of a free and liberal education to all the 
children of our nation is one which the American people will 
never permit to be hampered, either by parsimony or intrigue. 

“ To protest, therefore, against such action, a mass meeting 


| will be held at Cooper Institute Tnesday evening, Jan 29, at 


half-past seven. 


“ PereR Cooper, Ww. A. Boors, 
Crrnus W. FIExD, Henry HAVEMEYER, 
Wm. C. BRYANT, Ww. 5. Guron, 

E. C. BENEDICT, Joun G. CRANE, 

J. P. SELIGMAN, Henry G. STEBBINS, 

Jos. H. CHOATE, 8. H. Waxes, 

Ep. Brieat, Joun H. Dey, 

Joun CASTREE, J. L. Jewett, Jr., 
Cuas. BURKHALTER.” 


A GREAT MEETING—NO REDUCTION OF SALARIES. 
In response to the above, on Tuesday evening a mass meet- 





ing off the best citizens) of New York met at Cooper Union to 
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protest against any reduction of the salaries paid to the teach- 
ers in the public schools. Cyrus W. Field was chosen as chair- 
man, and Gen. Gto. W. Palmer secretary. After the reading 
of a series of resolutions Jos. H. Choate made an eloquent, ad- 
dress. He said they were to consider the interests of the chil- 
dren; poorly paid teachers would give poor instruction; New 
York demanded the best education for its children; it was able 
and willing to pay for it. A reduction of salaries meant a cheap- 
er education, and they were met to protest against this. Econ- 
omy is necessary, but why begin with the moderately paid, 
teachers ? Why not cut off the useless Commissioner of Jurors, 
wite his salary of $15,000, and hundreds of other useless offic- 
ers?. Why not endeavor to stop the sale of rum, and thus be 
enabled to dismiss a great show of our police officers? The 
teachers in the primary schools average $600, in the grammar 
schools, (female) $767, (male) $850. These are not too high ; 
they were somewhat increased in the inflation times, but rot 
in proportion to that in other professions. The lowest salary 
is $500, and there is nothing left after board and decent cloth- 
ing is paid for. Do we propose starvation wages? There is 
needed to carry on the schools $3,900,000, but only $3,400,000 
was given. If this sounds large, remember there are 110,000 
children to be taught. Last year $2,700,000 was paid iu sala- 
ries and that amount should be expended this year; all other 
things must giveiway to this ; fewer buildings must be put up. 
I believe the Board of Education desire to do justice to the 
teachers. An examination of the scale of salaries shows great 
discrepancies. The present system needs a thorough revision ; 
high salaries must be lowered; low ones must be raised ; the 
hardest worked must get the best pay; no one must be paid 
who does not work and earn his money. 

Gen. Palmer said there was no city where there was such 
an excellent class of teachers as in New York City. It wasa 
system of unequalled merit. A child can enter the primary 
school and go as high as he pleases. The crowning stone to 
the edifice is the City College. That institution has done a great 
and lasting work ; it is in the interests of every citizen to sus- 
tain it: itis open for the rich as well asthe poor. Every 
class attends it ; its corps of instructors are some of the ablest 
men in the world. It has been a grat help to the young 
men of the city when they have finished the studies of the 
grammar schools. The salaries of the teachers cannot be cut 
down and we do justice to this great system. We must not, 
on the plea of economy, begin to tear down the aes sys- 
tem of public schools. 

Lawson N. Fuller then made one of his telling bat unreport- 
able speeches. He referred to the splendid work of the Nor- 
mal College ; he believed there never was money so well ex- 
pended as in education ; the city never got the worth of its 
money in anything else but in education. Instead of spending 
less, it should spend more. He referred to the work of Presi- 
dent Wood in terms of the highest praise. 

Letters were read from Peter Cooper, R. D. Hitchcock and 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, who all declared their sympathy with the 


teachers. 
Many prominent citizens sat on the stage. Among them, 


Mayor Ely, J. T. Agnew, Presidents Webb and Hunter, J. H. 
Dey, David D. Knapp, Edward Schell, P. Robertson, M. Mo- 
ralles. Most of the Board of Education were present and many 
teachers. 





LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York Scnoon JourRNAL 

You requested me to give you my views; I told you they 
would meet with no approval, that the time had not yet 
come for the people to ider properly the terrific load 
they are carrying under the name of “the common school 
system,” but you said, “never mind,” and so I send them, 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM IS BAD. 

It has been gradually adopted, but was never really in- 
tended to be taken in its present form. I: isa matter very 
much of accident. The people want education; they think 
they cannot get it without all this machinery and that is 
the mistake. Originally it was expected that every man 
would pay for the education he gotas he wouki for his 
boots and shoes; the new plan has been adopted to save 
the trouble of the rate bill to the poor children. This is ad- 
mitted by all. The ccmmon schools were designed, in the 
cities, for the poor, but they are sought by the rich. Now, 
they say. as an excuse, that it is cheaper for all to club to- 
gether, and have atax levied. It may be, but that does 
not establish that it is the best way. The mistake was to 
run from the rate-bill to the tax system ; what should have 
been done was to raise more money and lay it out in paying 
teachers under the rate-bill system. The defects of the 
system concern the scholars, parents and teachers. ‘The 
scholars have little or no voice in the matter; the books 
are furnished, the studies are fixed and if the latter do not 
fit the former he is stretched or charged and not they. The 
result is that our schools are turning out every year a sbift- 
less set of young men and women and every candid man 








must admit it. ‘There is not the fiber to the boys and girls 
there used to be; they do not know the subjects as they 
used; they donot think as they did; they have so much 
done for them they have become parrot-like; they are 
merely human beings that have been crammed with know]l- 
edge ; they carry it about in a half digested state and take 
no interest in anything, 

The parents have nothing tosay and look on with apathy. 
They rarely visit the schools; they are unable to effect a 
change—-here I have in view the city schools—and submit, 
tor they see no other way except to send to a private school. 

The teachers are wholly demoralized. The present plan 
lets in anybody who bas influence and a certificate, neither 
of them testimonials of the slightest weight, hence, the 
school-rooms are full of people who ought never to see the 
inside of one. This fact is well-known because the princi- 
pals will tell of it now and then. The style of principal has 
changed very much in the past twelve years since the sys- 
tem has got well under way. Think of such men as Scott, 
Kiddle, Harrison, Fanning, and others sabmitting to the 
dictation of Trustees and Superintendents as now enforced | 
They would not do it. The new style of principal has no 
authority ; he draws like a horse ahead of a horse car. The 
present system has biought them to this. A Course of Study 
has been invented; so far must the teacher go and no 
farther; a pupil who has maturity of mind is classed with 
one who has none. The Arithmetic is made the basis of 
knowledge ; a boy who has read Latin and Greek is put in 
with a boy who can hardly read in the Third Reader if he 
equals him in Arithmetic. The effect is dullness of mind—- 
absence of interest, enforced attenfion and a general lack of 
appetite for knowledge. To help the poor boys and girls 
along they are threatened with “no promotion,” and this 
is dreaded because they must then go over the same studies 
another year, when they know they ought to have been far 
ahead long since. This is, in brief, a faint picture of the 
evils arising from the present system, which has been laud- 
ed so much that people have thought it could not be excell- 
ed, Everybody in America believes in Education and this 
belief has been, like charity, a cloak to cover the multitude 
of defects that exist in the system. ‘Chere is not a teacher 
living, who thinks at all, who will not acknowledge all this. 
provided he is sure he will not injure his position. Here 
are $3,500,000 expended, and no one wants to lose a salary 
for a belief. Besides they will say there is nothing better, 
there is no other system; itis this or nothing. Still the 
fact remains with all the tinkexing, and blowing and puff- 
ing that the present system turns out very indifferent pu- 
pils; it has not the confidence of the parents and it is draw- 
ing into its ranks year by year, more of a class of people 
who have no teach in them ; they are machinists ; they run 
in ruts; they are capable of no enthusiasm, and can create 


none, 
FREE EDUCATION. 


The present system is called by this name; it is wrong; it 
should be called State Education. This country could not 
bear the junction of State and Religion; the next worst thing 
is the junction of State and Education. What we want is “Free 
Education.” By this I mean whoever has the gift of teaching 
in him should have the right to open a school and find the field 
free; he finds the field free if he wishes to start in the grocery, 
law, medicine or any other business. If he wants to teach he 
must run his legs off to get influence that will give him a place 
to exercise his divine gift, just as he would to get into the Cus- 
tom House. There is a set who contract these places: They 
say they get nothing for their work and must make something 
by using their influence. Hence, we have a set of men who 
control the avenues to the schools and put in whom they like, 
not those who are fit. Many of these poor souls regret their 
appointment as long as they live. They are obliged to buy the 
place and pay a clear price. The story these could tell would 
be a pitiful one and tears would be shed over its reading; but 
it will never be told, for the teachers are too discreet. They 
draw the salary and when they can, they leave the place to 
some one else. In order to obtain the best effects from the 
large expenditure of money we must encourage all who have 
the art of teaching to come forward and engage in it. 

A SUPPOSITION. 

Suppose for example, as each family has pictures on its home 
walls, some genius should insist on the State furnishing pic- 
tures to the families and pay for it by tax. Suppose further, 
the State should employ a force of men to paint these; and 
that a body of men appointed by the Mayor, were called The 
Board of Painting; and this Board should appoint five men in 
each ward to select artists. Of course as there would be the 
requisite amount of canvas covered with paint, there would 
need be some Superintendents, some Inspectors, and each gang 
of painters would needa head man. Yes, there would be con- 
siderable painting done, but Art would disappear. There 
would not be a good picture in the city, except on the walls of 
those who encouraged Fire Art,—that is that every one was 


Area and Circumference of the Circle, 


By Wa. OLAND Bourne. 
I. 

Let AD represent a square whose side is unity, and let 
the perimeter be extended in a straight line, BC, Then BD, 
Dd, de and eC will be the sides of the square, and the whol 
perimeter will 

















be the line BC. “V~ i 
Let a circle 0 
be inscribed in 
thesquarebav- B ¢ ¢. 4 
ing its center Ff 


at O, anc draw the lines OB, OD; a triangle will be con- 
structed whose base will be a side of the square, and whose 
altitude will be one-half the side of the square. The per- 
pendicular let ‘all from the centre on“BD will be the radius 
of the circle, and a sector of the ‘circle will be contained 
within the triangle. 

Let, now, the circumference of the circle be extended from 
the extremity of the line at B, and the line Bf will be equal 
to the circumference of the circle. 

The measure of the circumference is the diameter multi: 
plied by 8.1416=any side of the square, as AB or BD, mul- 
tiplied by 3.1416. The area of the circle is 1.7854. Let 


| the radius of a circle be 1, the area of the square will be 4, 
j and the area of the inscribed circle wil] be 3.1416+4= 7854 


=area of unity. 

But the perimeter of the square of unity is 1<4=4, and 
the circumference of the circle is DX8.1416=1X3.1416= 
8.1416. Now, 8.1416, the circumference+4, the perimeter 
of the square of unity, gives .7854 for the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of the circle to the perimeter of the square, The 
ratio of the cireumference an area of the circle to the peri- 
meter and area of the square is therefore equal; and the 
circumference can always be found by multiplying the 
perimeter by .7854. 

Let the square EB be constructed as in the figure, and 
let the circle be inscribed in the square. The sector aCb 
E will have the arc aDb for its base, 

and this arc will bein the ratio of 
.7854 to the base AB of the triangle 
ACB. The same will be true of all 
the triangles and all the sectors or 
quadrants; and the sum of all the 
arcs will be equal to the circumfer- 
ence of the circle. This circumfer- 
A 'B ence will be .7854X4=8.1416 ; and 
circumference (D><7)+38.1416+perimeter 4.00=.7854=the 
ratio of circumference to perimeter. 

A square whose side is 2, will have for its perimeter 2 
4=8. The circumference of the circle is D2 3.1416 6.2832, 
But the perimeter of the square—8.'7854—6.2832...circum- 
ference, 

A square whose side is 525 will have for its perimeter 
525x4—2,100. This perimeter multiplied by .7854 will be 
the circumference of the circle 2,100 .7854-~1,649.34. 
otherwise, by the old rule, D5253.1416—1 649.34. 

A square whose side is 15238—1523 x 4—6092 x .7854——4,- 
784.6568—the circumference of the inscribed circle ; or, D 
1528 X3.1416—4,784.6568. 

The diame-er of the earth is 7,912 miles. The sides of the 
circumscribing square—7912 x 4—31,648, the perimeter. The 
circumference by the rule — D7912X3.1416—24,8565,3392. 
But perimeter—3 1,648 x .7854—24,856.3392. 

Prof. Leslie, in the Scholium to Prop. 82, book 
as follows : 

“ Hence, 3,1415926 is the nearest expression, consisting 
of seven decimal places, for the area of a circle whose radius 
is1. But the semi-circumference in this case denoting also 
the surface, the same number must represent the circum- 
ference of « circle whose diameter is 1.: Consequently, if D 
denote the diameter of any circle, the circumference will be 
expressed approximately by 3.1415926D ; whence the area 
will be 144 D*X3.1415926, or D*X,78539815. 

“ Since the four last decimals, 5926 come so near to 6000, 
it will, in some cases, be sufficiently accurate to reckon the 
circumference equal to D 3.1416, and its area equal to 
D*x<.7854. But other approximations, expressed in lower 
numbers, may be found by help of Prop. 28, Book V. For 
m—8,n—7, p—16, and g—11; whence, remounting suc- 
cessively from these conditional equalities, the ratio of the 
diameter of the circumference of a circle is denoted in pro- 
gression, by 1: 3—by 7: 22—by 118: 355—and by 1250; 

3927. Hence, also, the eircle is to its circumscribing square 
nearly as 11 to 14, or still more nearly, as 855 to 452.” 
Lesiiz, Elements of Geometry, >. 186. 

It will be evident, from a comparison of these proportions, 
that the circumference, 113 : 355: : 1: 38.1416. But the 
circle is 855 : 452. Hence, it follows that D—118 : P-—453, 
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free to try and if he succeeded was recognized and paid. Our 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 


or exactly 1:4. In the proportion, 113 represents the di 


| ameter, and 452(—1184) represents the perimeter of the 
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equare. Hence, ‘also, as the circle is to the square as 7854 : 1, 
so also is the cirewmference to the perimeter—855 to 452— 
in the same ratio, that is, .7854 : 1. 

Let the demonstration be constructed on the bisection of 
‘the hexagon, (Playfair, Sup. L, ix, Schol.) the circumference 
of the polygon of 6144 sides will be 6.288186, which is the 
circumference of a circle whose radius is1. The perimeter 
of the circumscri ed square being 8, the circumference is 
6.283186 +-8—.78539815—(.78'4). 

Cor. 1 (Playfair, Sup. Book IV.) gives the same propor- 
‘tion, for, ’“ as the radius of any circle to the semi circum- 
ference, or as the diameter to the whole circumference, so 
is the square of the radius to the ares of the circle.” This 
ratio is equal to 1 ; $.1416+4—,7854 for both area and cir- 
cumference, 

The circumference and area of the circle being therefore, 
in equal ratio to the perimeter and area of the square, the 
circumference as well as the area of any circle may be found 
by multiplying the area and perimeter of the circumscribed 
square by .7854. Hence, for finding the circumference the 
following additivnal rule may be written : 

To find the circumference of the circle. 

RULE.~-Multiply the perimeter of the circumecribed square 
by .7854; the product will be the circumference of the cir- 
cle. 

Or, what is the same thing, multiply the diameter by 4, 
and the product by .7854. 

The area of a circle is equal to a rectangle whose base is 
a side of the square, and whose altitude is the side of the 
square multiplied by .7854. 

II. 

There are several interesting properties of the circle and 
the square which may be observed in comparing the ratios 
of the area and perimeter. 

The ratio of area of the square to that of the circle is 
1.27828 :1. If this ratio be used to represent the side 
of a square, the area will be 1,27323*—1.6211146—square of 
ratio of areas, Let, now, the ratio of the inscribed circle 
—.7854, be also equared; then .7854*—.61685316. Then 
1.6211146 x 61685316—1—the square of unity. 

If 1.27323°(—1.6211146,) be multiplied by .7854, we have 
for the product the area of its inscribed circle,1,.27323. 

Let, now, 1.27328—the side, be multiplied by 4, the peri- 
meter of the square is 5.09292 .7854°—(—.61685 + )——3.1416, 
the circumference of the circle whose diameter is unity, 

If 1.27323 be multiplied by 3,1416, the circumference will 
be 4—the perimeter of tne squareof the unity; then this 
circumference —4X.7854—8.1416, the circumference of the 
circle whose diameter is untty, 

But perimeter 5.09292 .7354—4, the 
square of unity. 

Again: —the equare root of the area of unity, .7854. is 
886227, and the square root of area 1.29323, is 1.128379. L-t 
1.128379 be the side of a‘square ~ 4 — 4.51328 — the peri 
meter of the square whose inscribed circle is unity. Let this 


perimeter of the 





be multiplied by .7854, and we obtain the perimeter of the | 
square whose area is equal to the inscribed circle of unity | 


— $.5449+. But the square rout of 1.27828 is 1.128379 »~ 
w (== 3,1416)—— 3.5449+4 — .88622 — sqnare root of the 
ratio of circle .7854. 

Other examples might be given exhibiting these proper- 
ties of the area and the perimeter of the square and the cir- 
cle, and the equality of the ratios of area and perimeter, but 
they are deemed unnecessary. 


IIl. 


The square is a plane figure, the ratios of whoee perimeter 
and area vary under different magnitudes. If the side be unity, 
the area will be 1, aud the perimeter 4, or perimeter to sur- 
face as 4:1. If the side be 2, the perimeter is 8, and the 
area 4. or P:A::2:1, Conversely, the proportion will be 
A:P.:: 25:1. If the side be 2, the area will be 4, and the per- 
imeter 8, or A:P::50:1. When the side is 4, the perimeter 
and area will be 16, or 1:1. It wil) be seen that the in rease 
is one fourth for each unit added to the side, But from this 
point the area exceeds the perimeter, and ratio increases 
one-fourth for each unit added to the side, however greatly 
the magnitude may be increased. If the side be 8, the per- 
imeter wil! be 32, and the area 64, or A:P::2:1. If the side 
be 10, the area will be 100, and the perimeter 40, or A:P:: 
2.5:1. If the side bo 144, the ratio of area to perimeter will 
be 36. . 

The following table shows the ratio of area to perimeter 

: from 1 to 20, with several additional examples for compari 
son: 
TABLE 

Showing the perimeter and area of squares with the ratio 
of Area to Perimeter. 

[The ratios of increase of area of the inscribed Circle is the 
same.as those given in the table;for the square.] 


Bide, Perimeter- Area. Ratio. A:P. 
1 4 1 -25 
2 8 4 .50 
3 12 9 15 


| and a few of their teachers. 





s- 16 16 1. 
5 20 25 1,25 
6 24 36 1.5 
1 28 49 1.15 
8 32 64 2. 

9 36 81 2.25 
10 40 100 2.50 
11 44 121 2.75 
12 48 - 44 3. 
13 52 169 3.25 
14 56 196 3.50 
15 60 225 3.75 
16 64 256 4. 
17 68 289 4.25 
18 72 324 4.5 
19 16 361 4.75 
20 80 400 6. 
24 96 576 6. 
28 112 784 ¥: 
32 128 1024 8. 
36 144 1296 9. 
40 160 1600 10. 
50 200 2500 12.5 
60 240 3600 15. 
70 280 4900 17.5 
80 320 6400 20. 


Let the side of the square be 20,the perimeter will be 
80, and the area will be 400. The circumference of the in- 
acribed circle will be 62.832, and the ares will he 314.16, both 
of which are in the ratio of .7854 to the magnitudes of the 
square. The circumference is nearly equal to the perime- 
ter of a square whose side is 16,(— 65) and the area is 
nearly equal to the area of a square whose side is 18, 
(— $24.) But he circle whose circumference is 80, hvs an 
area of 490.875. 

The circle, therefore, under any given circumference has 
a greater area than the square whose perimeter is equal, but 
any circle has the same ratio for the area and circumference 
to the area and perimeter of its circumscribed square—that 
is, as already proved, the ratio for area and circumference is 
7854. The circle has also the same ratio of increase for each 
unit added to the diaweter. 

I. will be seen by the table that the ratio of area to the 
perimeter of a square, or of its inscribed circle, can always 
be found by dividing the side or diameter by 4. 





CONTINUED FROM LAST PAGE. 
Education has gone into a lamentable shape; it is done by the 
State and paid for by the State, and no person who has a call to 
teach can get a place—he needs influence. This has filled the 
school-rooms with second and third rate persons. Do you be- 
lieve it? If not, look around and see. A less intelligent set 
is rarely to be found than a gathering of teachers. 
THE TRUE PLAN. 

Now all this must give way. Let the appropriation of $3,- 
500,000 be distributed in this way. Let any one who chooses 
open a school; let him gather in all the pvpils he can; let him 
receive from the city $20.00 for every primary pupil he teaches 
for a year, $25 for each grammar school pupil, and $30 for 
each collegiate pupil. Let the teachers say who shall be con- 
sidered as teachers, and fix the standard. Let the city rent the 


school buildings out to whosomever would give the most. There 
is no doubt but many ot the principals would retain the floors 


pay echool bills, and do it very cheerfully, if their children 
learn. No, sir,a school-bill is nothing to pe afraid of. 

THE POOR CHILDREN,. 
The city now supports the Children’s Aid Schools and 
thats enough. If there wasa boy or girl who would 
no more than the city allowance he could get into haben. 
he could get an education. No persons would be more glad 
than the teachers, to take in pupils free if they want to learn, 
they are famous for that. It is a mere bug bear to «ry o 
that the present system favors the poor children, if so, w 
is the need of compulsory education. 

FINALLY. 

1 throw out these ideas and ask their cormnl. if you Mir. 
Editor dare to print them. They are not the figment of. a 
dieeased brain ; they are worthy of the careful atteation of 
the Board of Education, and of every thougbttul citizen. . 
FREF EDUCATION, 
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A meeting of the patrons and friends of the Centra] Ave. 
Public School was held Friday Evening, January 11th. 

It gives us much pleasure to gives our readers a few notes 
of this interesting and instructive meeting. We rejoice in 
all steps of real progress. 

Central Ave. Public School is located in the part of the 
fine city of Newark, and has been for years under the able 
direction of G. O. F. Taylor, Principal, Miss M. Morgan, 
vice principal, and eleven assistants, with thirteen classes of 
50 scholars each. 

These are under the able superintendance of W. N., Bar- 
ringer, Supt., and they are (each one) treasuring up rich 
blessings in the minds and souls of pupils for all the future. 
A great legislator exclaimed, “ give me the mothers of our 
land, and I will prosnise to control the people, and thus keep 
only our Public Schools in their present high candition and 
America’s future glory and greatness is ajpositive certainty.” 

The occasion was a joyous one, and the fine large Public 
School filled with principale, friends and pupils. 

This meeting was a novel one and proved a complete suc- 
cess, the friends, teachers and happy children departed re- 
joicing, all feeling that Central Ave. Public School had taken 
one step forward in the great and good cause. 

We rejoice in all such tokens of real progress, Education 
is the great and vital question, and with its numerous tasks, 
and dry details we need frequent and happy reunions and 
pleasant festivals. We trust the time will come when 
thousands of our children will meet together for dime con- 
certs and illustrated scenic and elocutionary exercises, Our 
teachers can easily inapart lessons of truth, and instil beauti- 
ful thoughts, and feelings into the minds of their pupils 
new plans, and better methods. We all can impart and re- 
ceive so much when in our happiest mood, and feeling a true 
love of the word, It is thus your souls catch good influence 
receiving lasting impressions of truth and love. LEO. 





MARS’ MOONS. 





The pupils would have to go | 
somewhere to school, they would still continue to go; those | 
who were skillful teachers would be well patronized—the rest | 


would go into some other business. 


The 60,080 primary children oe ay $1,200, 
« 40,000 grammar “ oP os ene 1,000, 
« 2,500 collegiate “ os 75,000 
Total $2,275,000 000 


This shows that the city would afford to pay more than 
the sum of $20 for each piimary pupil, etc. The rent of 
the schoo] buildings would boring in $225,000 propably. 
There would be no need of Superintendents, Clerks, and all 
this fol-de-ral. No more new buildings would be needed. 
When the people of a new section can support a grocery 
one is opened, and so about schools. The people would send 
their children to school ; let the American people vlone for 
that. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Tyis leads me to say a word about Compulsory Education 
Goulding is right, it is a huge abomination. What, after so 
much has been done to foster education, will not the Ameri- 
cans send to school without force? Then a screw is loose. It 
did not use io beso. Splendid buildings, books full of pic-, 
tures giving away, handsome deske, warm rooms fail to en- 
tice the children in because the system is wrong. It is made 
too common ; change the plan. Let those who want educa- 
tion pay for it and they will come in, They used to, 

THE RATE BILL. 

This was considered a very bad thing. But why? Why 
is a knowledge-bill worse tian a medicene-bill? Pay for 
what you get is an old motto, and it applies to education. It 
I want education, let me pay for it in advance as I do jor 
your JOURNAL; if I do not want it, or cannot afford it, I 





When the telegraph announced the discovery by Prof. Hall 
that our neighboring planet had twe satellites, and the dispatch 
| was read the next morning at 10,000 American break fast tables, 
, what think you was the effect upon the hearers? Some collo- 
quy similar to the following was sure to occur: “ Mars has 
two moons, hey? Pass me the milk. Kitty. Strange, isn’t it, 
that astronomers never saw them before. Another chop please. 
I wonder what they’ll discover next? ‘These corn cakés are 
excellent. What's the latest from Europe?” We have be- 
come so accustomed to startling discoveries and announcements 
that we take them as a matter of course. Even truth must 
appear in flaming colors to make herself seen. The virtues of 
Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets have been tested in ten thousand households, whose 
inmates will tell you that they consider the discovery and in 
troduction of these remedies of far greater importance to the 
world than the moons of Mars. 

SHIPMAN, IIL, June 13, 1876, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir: Last fall our daughter, aged 18, was fast sinking 
with consumption. Different physicians had pronounced her 
case incurable. I obtained one half dozen bottles of your Geld- 
en Med. Discovery. She commenced improving at ounce, and is 
now as hardy as a pine knot. Yours respectfully, 

Rev. Isaac N. AUGUSTINE. 


> +o 


No Teacher needs be told that one half the weariness of that 
arduous vocation, proceeds from exhaustion of the organs of 
speech. The inability to be heard distinctly. not only wears 
out the speaker, but by the repeated strains of effort, engenders 
serious throat and laryngeal diseases. The true antidote forall 
this trouble is Knapp’s Throat Cure. It is a pleasant lozenge, 
composed of entirely new and harmless ingredients, wondrous- 
ly adapted tothe purpose. It strengthens the voice, adds great- 
ly to its clearness, fulness and volume, decreases the effort of 
speaking, cures hoarseness, prevents dryness of the throat, and 
is in every way a boon to voice weary teachers. Svld by drug 
gists ; samples free to teachers and speakers, on application to 








will go without it. There area good many parents who 


E. A. O1ps, proprietor, 146 William 8.., N. Y.{ 
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Guplee's Treuch on Words, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
BY BICHARD GHENEVIX TRENCH, D. D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Arranged for Class Book, 
From the Latest Revised English Edition, 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration and Questions for Examination, by 


THOMAS D. SUPLEE, ; 
Head master of St. Augustine’s College, Benecia, Cal. 
* TRENCH’S STUDY OF WORDS” has long been 


a well-known and favorite study, though but poorly 
adapted heretofore for school use. 


In its new arrangement it must prove more accept- 
able than ever ; 400 pages, 12mo., cloth. $150. Copies 
for examination, with a view to introduction, sent 
postage paid, on receipt of $1. 


WwW. J. WIDDLETON, 
PUBLISHER, 
27 Howard timet, New York, 


—_— 
Scholars’ 
Companion. 
This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 
remarkable attention from those interested in 


education. Its peculiar fitness for instructing, tn- 
teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us 





the warmest recommendations. 

Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superintendent 
of the New York Public Schools, says: 

“T have noticed with much interest the announce- 


ment that you intend to publish Tue ScHo.ars’ 
CoMPANION, a paper for youth. I enttrely ap- 


prove of your plan as set forth, and cannot but be- ' 


lieve that such a journal will prove a valuable 
means of improvement to its readers, as well as an 
important and timely auailliary to the cause of 
education. I most cordially wish you suecess in 
this interesti». 7 enterprize.” 

William L. Dickinson, Esq., City Superinten- 
dent of the Jersey City Public Schools, says : 

“T have just read the first number of Tue ScHOL- 
ars’ Companion. J like it, and hope the promise 
which it gives of amusement and instruction for 
the pupils of our schools may be followed by a large 
subscription list. I cordially recommend itt to pa. 
rents and scholars.” 


Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, President of the 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, says : 


“Tam much pleased with the first number of 
Tue ScHOLARS’ CoMPANION, and think it admir- 
ably adapted for the young folks in our schools, It 
will do much, I think, to create in the minds of the 
young a taste for good reading. It deserves suc- 
cess, which I hope it may abundantly have.” 





Henry B. Pierce, Esq., Superintendent of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., Public Schools, says , 


DIRECTORY 
TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


For Circulars and special irformation address the 
New Yorx Scuoor Jovrnat, 





New York City, 


FOR BOYS, 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo. W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate School, 79 W. 52. 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School, 1267 Broadway. 

“Elie Charlier, Charlier,Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, Usiversity School, 25 East 29. 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate Scltool.; 727 6th Avenue. 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 33, 

8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E. 14. 


NewYork Conservatory: Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
' This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Ory. Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from thevirst beginfiffig to the fina 
ished Artist. J 
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A SPEGIAL TRAINING COURSE fér Teachers!” 





| practice, 





« Two i 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 a 

The CONSERVATORY remains cpen the entire year. | 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters, 
commmencipg from date uf entrance. | 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. | 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located | 
at No. 5 East 14th et.. near 8th ave, (the only Oharter- | 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- | 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which | 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. | 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 
Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School. 444 Fifth Ave. 
Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 
| J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School, 182 Fifth Ave, 


| M. Maury. & J. B. Hays. N. ¥. Latin School, 
East 49. 


Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: 15 “ ‘ 


22 


8. H. Kleinfeld. Kleinfeld’s Institute. 1608 3rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Sch-ol. 5 East 22. 

John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
J. H. Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

8. 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway, 


SARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
rote- 8.Onal school for business training, and is under 
he per onal supe: v +ion.of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
«iated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most tiiorough and efficient. 
Tbe rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8, PACKARD, Principal, 
M. 8. Paine, Bueiness College. 907 Broadway. 
AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor- 
Canal St. Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col. 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book. 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher | 
English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers. Day or 
| evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 
| Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School. 101 West 45. 
Miss Warren, School for Boys, 721 6th. 





} 
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FOR GIRLS. 





THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 


BusinEss MANAGER, 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17, 1877. 


The Centennial Commission awarded to this institutign 
the Business College Diploma and Medal. 


- 





TS Principal is a professional teacher, He has charge 
of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 
are expert accountants of varied experience and large | 
Its faculty is large and composed of educa- 
ted gentlemen who have made thia branch of study a 
specialty. 


T prepares those who have business talent for suc- 

cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
ged were limited or neglected, an opportunity to securé 
individual instruction at class rates, Its course of 
instruction, consisting of book-keeping, penmanshiph 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial law, the Emglish 
branches. and the forms and _ cust of busi , is 
as valuable and necessary a training for those about to 
engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
hose abvut to practice medicine. 


DDITIONAL rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 





T 1s commended to the public by Bishops, Editors, 
Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 
whose sons and clerks it has educated, 


$25-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them, 
o- 








DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE. 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 


| schools and families. 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au 

tummn Class begins Oct. 2d, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. M:s. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864,  Virs 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, .and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D.C. 





OLDEN 
Bridgeport Conn. 


HU.L SEMINARY for young !adies 
Address Miss Emtiy NELson, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers. Teachers, Business Men, and all 


classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 4 


tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 


WERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ER'S AGENCY. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction, Gives infor- 


| mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 


“T wish it were possible to place a copy of it in | Mrs. Anna ©, Brackett. Young Ladies School. No, 9 ' school properties, Twelve years’ successful experience 
3 


the hands of every boy and girl in all grammar and | 


high schools. It would create an interest among 
parents in the school work of their children, which 
would generally benefit parents, pupils, and teagh- 
ars.” a ' 


Praf. William F. Phelps, President of the 
Whitewater, (Wis.) Nor..al School, says: 


“ Jt is sprightly and interesting, and will, I trust 
be welcomed by the grand army of young Amer- 
tcans who are to form ‘to-morrow’s society.’ 
You have an immense constituancy, you know its 
wants and I wish you eminent success in your 
praise-worthy efforts to make the pupils of your 
arge school, wiser, better, and happier.” 


The New York Tribune says : 


“THE SCHOLARS’ CoMPANION ts the name of a hew | 


monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
interest the pupils of the schools. It promises to 
give dialogues, recitations, stories pertaining to 
school life, and the names of those that excel, as well 


as other features to please this class of readers, and , *94 principles of Kindergarte 


to avoid the vice-approving elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 


Remember. 
(1.) Its price is only Fifty Cents a year. 


(2.) We want every teacher to see it, and teli his | 


pupils about it. 


(3.) We want an efficient boy or girl in every 


school to act as agent. 
“ Tt is as necessary as a Dictionary,” 
Address ; 


The Scholars’ Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


West 39, 
Mme. Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. 
C.H. Gardner, Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W. 48. 
| Ming. LyHendrieks. Youtig Ladies School, 33. W 42. 
Miss M., A. Clark, Young Ladies School. 180 E. 35, 
Mies A. Figuera. Young Ladies School. 351 FE. 83. 
| Miss Haines, Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy PI. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
| Mme. C. Mears. Young Ladies School, 222 Madison Av. 
| Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School, 250 W. 28. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School, 6 E. 53. 
| Mile. Rostan, Young Ladies School, 1 E. 41. 
| Mise 8, B. Spring, Young Ladies School. 121 E. 36. 
B.C. Van Norman, Young LadiesSchool. 212 W. 59. 





FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 

} Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 

| . The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 

| will add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruc- 

iton in Froebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the thod 





ning. ’ 
| The kindergarten num fifty-eight ; the — 
and grounds are ample ; the jocation unsurpassed ; 


| terms and board, reasonable. 

| Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
| pal. or Mr, H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Flarence, Mass, 
! 


| AMBRIJAN KINDERGARTEN, 


| 33 W. 45" street. near 5‘ Ave. N.Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Cor., 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS 


Re-opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecturgs every Wed- 
nesday, from 2to 4 P. M., at Educational Parlor 
|and General Depet for American Kindergarten 





| im the management of the “American School Lusti- 
| tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- | 


tien. Circulars sent on application. 
Address 
MISS M, J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Y:% 








Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. 

Resolutions Memorials, etc., engrossed, and every 
variety of artistic penmanship executed in the very 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 

ic and private svhools, 
D. T. AMES, 
205 Broadway N. Y. 





SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


“IVE CENTS TO 56,000 RECEIVED. 


The Lord’s Prayer: 


Aaplendid stone engraving on French-Gray tint (22 x 26), 
embellished with over 100symbols and emblems of appro- 
priate character, decora with the finest and most exqul 
site work possivie for an artist, maghiog one of the grand 
est pieces of workmanship ever produced in this country. 


AGENTS WANTED cote 28 ents 


whom liberal inducement 
will be offered. This is no oasap lithograph pictare, Agent 
have been selling them at *1.00 per copy. We will send 


sample copy post-paid to any address for 50 cts.. and guar 





antee satisfaction or money _re‘un‘ed. Price List sent to 
Agents on application. J. BE. JSEWERTT & cO., _ 
P.O. Box 19a. 21) Brow! sav, New VY rk 








Material 621 Broadway N. Y, 





$5 {) $20 ee ‘Stunow aco., Portland, Maine. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


—THE 


\SUNSHINE of SONG 


A bright and sunny ¢dllecton of New Songs, Bal- 
Jads and Songs with Chorutes, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ acc’t. A book quite A i in charact 
with our own popular composers, and the class o 
songs that are the greatest favorites. 

Uniform in style, binding and price with the “Worl 
of Song,” “‘ Gems of English Song,” and others of the 
‘* Library ” series, and costs in Koards $2.50; Cloth, 
$3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00, 





—THE— 


Cluster of Gems, 


This is a valuable collection of pieces of a somewha 
advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited to the 
tastes of advanced playera, There are 239 pages 
Sheet Music Size, and the pieces. which average about 
5 pages each, are by Leybach, Spindler, Von Bulow, 
Lichner, Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, and other cele- 
brities, Uniform ‘n style, price and binaing, with th 
Sunshine” described above, and with th 27 other 
books of the famous ‘Library ” series, 

in Boards $2.50: Cloth, $3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00, 

For Sale at all the principal music stores, W4H also 
be mailed, post free, to'any address, for the retail 
price. Change may Le peut in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
«. H. Ditsen & Co., J. E. Ditson & Ceo., 
84% Broapway, Successors to Lek & WALKER, 

New York. hila. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand Beok 
have already ordered 212 copies,’ 


—For— 
SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
appeared a book of 


There certainly has never before 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dezen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9 ? 


This is the title of a new sacred song that is becom- 
ing widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well 
sung. Price 35 cents, 





THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

The new volume, beginug wih October number, 
will excel any of the preceding in every particuler, 
Send stamp for full particulars fer the‘hew year, and 
preof that the Visitor *‘does actually give over $20 for 
$1.50!” Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





BRAINWARIO’S 


Musical World, 
FOR JANUARY, 1878. 


$1.50 per annum. . 16 cents per number 

} Each number contains 86 pages of choice new music 

and reading matter, The January number begins the 

fifteenth yearly solume and contains : 
COLEEN AVARRA.-— An exquisite new song and 
chorus, by Max Vernor, Sells for 35 cents, 

| SWEET DREAMER.— Beautiful song by Arthur 
8. Sullivan. A perfect gem. Selle fer 40 cents. 

FLY AWAY GALOP.—By Cherles Kinkel, Easy 
and pleasin Sells for 30 cents, 

PHANTOM FOOTSTEPS.— Henry © Work's 
charming melody easily arranged for piano. Sells 
for 20 centa. 

SONG OF THE ANGELS —By Gustave Lange. 
An elegant piano piece. Sells for 50 cents, 

But all this choice music is included in the Musical 
World for January, which tells fur only 15 cts, 
Sold by most news dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers 

For Fifty cents we will send the Musical World 
four months on trial, or for $1.50 it will be sent one 
year post-paid together with our premitm book of 215 
pages, * Musical Hints,” by Karl Merz, 

Ba We desire an active agent in every town, to 
whom we offer liberal terms, 

¢# The trade suprlied by the American News Co, 
New York or Western News Co., Chicago, 

2 Catalogues of sheet music end music books sent 
free. 


$, BRAINARD'S SONS Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
Importantto Teachersand Parents 


BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
CARD, 














The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELI- 
ER is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight, It consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card es in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which om 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters. us 
allit seems to be; but on holding the card > to tne 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. us parents and teachers may possess 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for 
teaching an infant to il. For instance, the child's 
attention is first cal’ed to the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG. “D etands for DOG,” says 


the teacher. “Now little one, what does DOG stand 
for? No reply. The card is held up before the infan- 
ol a well drawn dog is brought to light. & 


tile gaze, and 
When the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaima, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting mane- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction. 

Price 25 cts, per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 

Bold 7 all Booksellers, Stationers Toy Dealers. 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE C, BELL, 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-13t C3-3t 
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REMINGTON 
SAWING MACHINES, 


No Machine has sprang so rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Liour Ruwxixe, Smoora, Notseiess, RaPrp, 
Dounaszz, with perfect Locxstrrou, 


Within the past year importaat inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Reuimoron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoceupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them. 








WEBB'S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
Ho shells, = 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory § Principal Office, Illion, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
981 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St,, Sqwing Machines and Arms, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONBY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Lateis, ———— clothing, 
ec.: FAMILY PRINIER aw 
outst, by mail. for $1, prints # line; 
Slines; $E,5 lines. DIAMOND oe aT, 
ING PRESS and complete owtft for ° 

nie ey in.; $35 aie 683 Ser 
GOLDIN > CO., Fort- ill Bq., Boston, 


“EP Do Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE. except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 

for printing Cards, Tags, |.abels, Cireu- 
lars.cte. Every Business Man shold have one. 


Outfits from $lup 


Send two 3e.stamps for new IUustrated Catalogue. 
GOLDING & CO., Manuf'rs, Fort- Hill Sq., Boston. 
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THE ' 
TEACHER'S 
a DEnwTistT. 


W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teachers and others of New York City and 








LADIES Can color their own Sv-ckings for ices then on 
ocut per pair an OvLog or maps by the us) of 
oer “MAGIO TINTS."“—Caa renew or the of thei~ 
secs, restore te freshaces and brilliancy fated Bilks, M-rines 
Alpacas, Nekites. Ribbons, &e. or impart te them new ant leer iy 
shadce—L.ittie trowbl> 204 neminalevst—Stuck ofar.y desired culor 
. at coloret sticks Be. ot w; 
for Civeulvrs ant Samples, KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
?.0. Box 3139, @ Cour it Berect, N.w dork. 


The Scholar's Compaai 


This is the culmination of a New Ipea. It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
pils of our schools, It will contain 
Fresno DIALOGUES ; 
Stories oF ScHoo. LIFE; 
ScHOOL INCIDENTS ; 
THE BorHoop oF EMINENT MEN ; 
Tue NaMEs OF MERITORIOUs PUPILS; 
THE Best COMPOSITIONS ; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC 


Teachers. 

THR ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrougb scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient, The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and something to say to enliven 
each study. 


AiNecessity to the School- 


room. 

It is specially fitted tor those who are in 
the scl.ool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
1t will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher infrespect 
to Manners, Morals, Daty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfnlness, Persever- 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indes- 
pensible to the school room. This is the Jan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers aithough but 
three numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School 
room. 

Your pupils will read, it ie part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number ot papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from schdol, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experienc, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide,and read by stealth, will be 
driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for thescholars or they will 
select for themselves without judgment. 


Our Plan. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly put them in 
the way of earning itif they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore, Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, . ° ° 50 cts. per year. 


IMPORTANT. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the dest 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show wiat boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem 
ber that we ask their hearty co-operation 
and correspondence in this useful work 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and 
any other things yc» deem valuable. Ad- 


dress 
The Scholars Companion, 





17 Warren Street, N, Y. 








Bicknell's School-Honse 





E.L. KELLOCC & CO., 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170-351 —3S2, «nd bis other sty] 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henny Hoek, Sole Agent. 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 


| SPENCERIAN |=2<2:s- 
zzzevs==| STEEL PENS | 


Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 
from 10 to 15 


Hours 








SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one cach of the 15 Numbers, by 
mati on receipt of 25 Cents, 

















PYRITES 10 HOURS THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 350 & 400 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 


No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


The Comfort Corset, for Ladies & Children 
A SEIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


In this remarkable inveution which is having an 
unprecedented sale throughout the country, we offer 
the ladies a garment which we claim is the absclute 
perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a socket adjustment for the shcul- 
ders, ro nicely contrived and fitted that it cannot by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm ; it 
It has also « balance strap for sustaining the 
By these invention: the whole burden of the clothes 
~~ to that part = the shoulder best adapt- 

sustain their weight; su 
without the least inconvenience, md. alenost without 
the — ena. —— the name we 
ive the making it very truth A COM- 
RT CORSET. x 


In the place of bones we insert continuous rows of 
cord, — give all the support of 





New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 













f 


displace the 
‘ shoulder sockets. stockings and skirts are always in 


position, . 
, sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. We lace the Lady 
in back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty of fitness to the form, 
TWO NUMBERS, signityi 


the child’s waist buttons 
vorset is stamped with 


ng the Two MEASUREMENTS, the first being the si: inches 
and the Second around the ne = | cent Se ee, 


ted. For sale 
BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., No. 76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Shou'ders, and the variations are such that an child easily 
by retailers throughout the country, and wholesale by the eS — - 








Bryau’s Hlecte-Vollaé and Magnetic Applianea, 


Jt. This bra e properties of old inventions without the 

using acids or other liquids to set them in motion. The metals are so adjusted that the heat 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro- a ne mag- 
netic as as in good order, are undoubtedly superior to anything of the ‘ered for and 
Bet just commendation most eminen' y can be worn night or day by ei- 


AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIs- 
A VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
MPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
w . AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 


Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians an‘ persons who have been cured, seat free application 
Dr, J. Bryan will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of appliance. potty 


BRYAN APPLIANCE co., 
147. Fifteenth St., New Work 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STRE£ZT,NEW YORK. 
Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of carce. 
s@ Send for Exnlanatoryv Circular 





., A BENMAr? 





CHAMBERSBURG ACADEMY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. } 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph. D., Principal. 
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THE STARS." 

Do you look at the Stars? There is some- 
thing very wonderful about these distant worlds 
They sail through space without a wind to fan 
them along. Take a pipe and blow some soap- 
bubbles; watch them -as they rise in the air; 
see them “fioat along in the sunshine. Fancy, 
now, that they are covered with fairy men and 
women, and animals, and trees, and birds. 
Thus do the stars glide along. Some are im- 
mense suns far larger than ours; and around 
them are worlds revolving just as this planet 
does, on which we are placed. Perhaps there 
are school-boys and school-girls there : undoubt- 
edly there are. When shall we-see these dis- 
tant cousins ? 

The stars vary in size and brightness as we 
well know, but what is more wonderful is that 
some seem to blaze up asif on fire; froma 
speck in size they will increase a hundred fold, 


tes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 





and then diminish in size, and finally disappear. 
The first one of this kind appeared B. C. 134— 
that is history’s first notice of it. Then in 
A. D. 389, in 945, 1264, 1572, 1504, 1670, 1848, | 
1866 others were seen. On November 24th, 

1876, the tenth of these strange stars was dis- | 
covered. When first seen it was of the third 

magnitude, growing brighter every hour. —~ 
January, 1877, it had become a small star one 
of the eighth magnitude only. - In 1572 a star 
assumed such brilliancy that it could be seen by 
the naked eye in broad daylight. A hright one | 
appeared in 1848, but it is now one three thous- | 
andth part as bright as it was then. A small. 
star of the eighth magnitude in two days be- 

came a magnificent one, having in that short 
time grown eight hundred fold brighter. Ina 
few weeks it became its original size. Some 

think that this was caused by a comet being 
drawn in upon a sun and swallowed up, causing 
it to blaze in gigantic flames. What if a comet 
should, with electric speed some day dash into 
our sun! It never yet has oceurred to our 
knowledge; but the great comet of February, 
1843, grazed the solar surface,so near did it 
come ; its brilliancy was great, its tai) the long- 
est on record. In a little less than two hours 
it went half way around the sun, moving at the 
velo¢ity of 336 miles a second! Carbon, vapor. 
and hydrogen are in the composition of comets, 

and the colliding of one of those with a distant 
sun, is the most probable cause of such blazing 
stars as the ten we have mentioned. 

A TEACHER of vocal music asked an old lady 
if her grandson had an ear for music. “'Wa’ll,” 
said she, “I really don’t know. Won't you 
take the candle and see.” 





Wuken Sheridan tanght school, he had in one 
of his classes a boy who always read partridges 
for patriarchs. “Stop,” exclaimed the wag of 
a teacher, “you shall not make game of a pa- 
triarch.” 

Honor and justice, reason and equity go a 
great way in procuring prosperity to those who 
use them; and in case of failure, they secure 
the best retreat and the most honorable con- 
solation. 

TEACHER (telling about ancient Greek thea- 
tre)—“And it had no roof.” Scholar (sure he 
has caught teacher in a mistake—“ What did 
they do, sir, when it rained?” Teacher (tak- 
ing off his glasses and pausing a moment)}— 
“They got wet, sir.” 

A ert in Vassar College claims that Phth- 
olognyrrh should be pronounced Turner, and 
gives this little table to explain her theory: 


First, Phth, as in phthisis, is . : d T 
Second, olo,asincolonel,is . ‘ UR 
Third, gn, as in gnat,is . 3 ; . N 
Fourth, yrrh, as in myrrh, is : . ER 


A TEACHER gave her class the sentence,‘ Ma- 
ry milks the cow,” to be parsed. Each word 
was parsed correctly until it came to Tom W— 
a sixteen-year-old boy, at the foot of the class, 
who commenced thus: “Cow is a noun, femi- 
nine gender, singular number, third person, and 
stands for Mary.” ‘‘ Stands for Mary!” asked 
the teacher. “How do you make that ont ?” 
“ Because, ” answered the pupil, ‘ ifthe cow 
didn’t stand for Mary, how could Mary milk 
her 7” ° ; 


| erary p and possess 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


| ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, | 


——— 


A prRorEssor of a celebrated college asked 


the question, “Can a man see without eyes?” 
“ How, 
sir,” inquired the astonished professor, ‘can a 
man see without eyes?” ‘He can see with 
one, sir.” 

Poverty and riches are the names of want 
and sufficiency; he who wants anything ought 
not to be called rich, and he who wants noth- 


ng, poor. 





DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her @lasses in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. ‘ 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cros- 
by, D. D., Mrs, Julie Beers. 





What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate 
the 
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Educational Weekly, 

The union of The School Bulletin and 

N. W. Journal of Education, Wisconsin, | 

The Michigan Teacher, Mich gan. | 

The School, Michigan. 

The Illinois School- Master, Ulinois. 

The Nebraska Teacher, Nebiaska. 

Home and School, Kenttcky. 

The School Reporter, Indiana. | 

Eprrons—Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, President State | 
Normal! School, Whitewater, .» Editor-in-Chief. | 
Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, Ann | 
Arbor, Hon, J. M. Gregory, President Illinois Indu;- 
trial University, cuapelgn. Hon. Newton Bateman, 
President Knox College, Galesburg, [ll. 

MaxAorine Eprtok.—S. R, Winchell, Chicago. 

State Eprrors.—One in each of the Western States. 

ConTRIBUTORS.—One hundred of the rey resentative 
educators of the country. 

CORRESPONDENTS. — Educators in all parts of the | 
world, 

The Strongest Consolidation of Hducation- 
al Journals ever Effected in this 
Country. 

The broadest in its # ; the handsemest in ap- 
pearance ; the most varied in its contents; the freah- 
est, strongest, the latest of the jodrnals of its class. 
Good for the teeeber! ,G@ood forthe scholar! Good 
for the citizen ! Every department is in the hands of 
a special editor. Its “ Practical Hints and Lxercises ’ 
are invaluable to the teacher of any.grade. | 
Subscribe for THe EpUcaTionaL WEEKLY, and keep 
yourself informed on educational matters. The edu- 
cational eoompaper i now in demand; educational 


topics are attracting the public attention more in these 
da;s than ever before; new books, new methods, and 


















re) 
: An \MARY to its predictions. It will 
“AUE AN es its cost in a sin- 
: e is an accu- 
rate thermometer attached, 
which alone is worth the price of the combination. We 
will send it rrex to any address on of $2. This 
great Weather Indicator is eudorsed by most 
nent Physicians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Sowase of Imitations, none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted Prrrect 
and RELIABLE. }When you order, please state = P. 
O, addres, and ment‘on the name of Express and 
their nearest office to your place. Post Office Money 
oraers or Letters may be safely sent at ouR 
RIsk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING, 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 
b 


y the 
U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention this paper, 


POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


‘Every Teacher and Schola~. every Readerand Think- 
erin America should have this peculiarly American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that 
are most attractive in Magazine literature aod presente 
a variety and extent of entertaining and instructive 
articles not attempted b7 any other. No one shoulé 
mias its Semi-Historic American sketches for 1878. @ 

The year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit. 
those ic pop 





Send in subscriptions now. : L 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 
tatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 
| BR et ond — ame et nam bpm Lae ar- 
al terms for clubs. Many are making in svare pours 


. Address 
E. POTTER & CO., Pus asce 
Philadelphia, P-. 





CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Tnsirance- Company, 
of NEW YORE. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi icnt, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretar 





OR GENT THAT SENDS 
us their address, will re- 
ceive of great 
about two hundred left. eow 
ION 173. Greenwich St, Y.N. 


value. free by Mail. 
323-138t INVENTOR’S 











wth the beet Rotary 
‘Alarms. Tower theese cos’ Pully 9 











i. : 110 W. Baltimore Street. 


copies by ma‘l, for % cents. Address 
LF. & Co., 371 Sse at Brooklyn, New York. 


Far- | 2ew theories are dematiding the attention of teachers 


more frequently than once a month, and no teacher 
| who intends to keep up with thé times can afford to be 
| without the WERKLY. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

| To single subscribers, — 1 year, $2.50; 6 months $1.9 
| To new subscribers, 3 months on trial, 60 cents. 

| Eastern Office in charge of Prof, Edward Johnson, 

84 Oxford Street, Lynn, Mass. 


PRACTICAL ‘TEACHER, 


Eprror—Prest. Wm. F. Phelps, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 

Devoted Exclusively to the Practical Work of the 
Schoolroom, Abounding in Hints, Suggestions, Ex- 
ercises. Questions, and Answers, Meth: of ‘Teach- 
ing, Goveaqpansenae, News, Dialogues, Music, etc., 
| etc., ete, 
Subscription Price, ° Fs $1.00 Per Year. | 
Ten cents a single b Tén b 
| stitute a year. 


| q will con- | 
In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 





| year, ‘ 
| Tae TEAcHER will be sent regularly to all who will 
send us a club of four at $1.00 each. 


&#” SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


| 8. R. WINCHELL & CO., 
PUBLISGERS, 
I70 Madison Street., Chicago, Il. 





PAPAL SYSTEM : 
‘FROM ITS ORIGIN 10 THE PRESENT TIME. | 


An Historical Sketch 


OF EVERY | 


Doctrine, Claim ani Practice 
of the Church of Rome. 


By REV. WM. CATHCART, DD., 
Price reduced from $3 tO $2! 

A work commended highly by the most prominent 
ministers of our own and other evangelical denominsa- 
tio: s as worthy to occupy a place in the library of all 
As a book of reference to the paxtor or student, it is 
invaluable, while all who desire to get interesting in- 
formation concerning the church now working with all 
her energy to secure a cont:olling influence in Amer- 
ica, it isthe best book issued. Sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of $2.00. 

Address 


GEO. S. FERGUSON, 
| 714 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
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Pluip’ eect lag WAX? SS 
The See Ace dc. 
Best Known. Estas Roucs see 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 


| 

/HOUS " 

banda nm Domest DICIN ve 
| This beok contai INVALUA ; .. 
! ot : ne an AL UABLE coi 
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GLENN'S 





SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertinc REMEDY FoR DISEASES AND 


INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER . OF, THE. COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 


AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEODO- ° 


RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 
1 


cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 
fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 

Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, * 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruff 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning” gray. ‘ 

Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 

The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


‘* HILLS HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brewn, 50 Cents. 


C.¥. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 1.¥. 








HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PrincipLe of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sOOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a dome doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. | 
Great saving to buy large size. 
“ Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


0. N. ORITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 





AVEN ieiptncmssives Pica 


of metl tee _— wt me erm pag tH the fudividual ; these 
well t paxina, om ng tm asmall the 

vast paman experience, Remember, inammery tothe Wondotion ena 

votkitug up of Empires. Send 1c. for 136 page Catalogue of 

Presses, &c., to W. Y) EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, ew tom 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, &'Upright Pianos, 

a, pe ag yo public —— imponien, 

as arebuke to 

~ a Ft the Cen Mal Echitition iste, 

ere aera. one for the best pian- 
os, and the other for the forte material, 
Storeed to Stataway & Bone by United States Cen- 
tennial Commission) have given to Steinway & Sons 
the following 

CERTIFICATE: 

“ This iste certify that the p‘ano-fortes of Messrs. 
STEINWAY & SONS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
Grand, Square and Upright, exhibitea by them at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1816, pre- 
sented the gr t totality of excellent qual- 
ties and novelty of construction, and in all points of ex- 
oellence they received our highest average points, 
and aceordingly our unanimeus concedes to 
Messrs, STRINWAY & SONS’ ‘ Highest degree 
ef excellence in all their styles,’ ” 

Extracts made and yo. from the note books of 
the e: Ju duly certified by reveal 
the ficant fact that their ratings on each and eve- 
ry style of piano-fortes exhibited by ws A Sons 
wero far above all other competing exhibitors, and 
me 

GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 

9515; OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


&@™ The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS---STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street, N.Y. 


QUAKERCITY ORGANCO., 











Mannfacturers of every variety of 


REED ORGANS, |= 


and Dealers in 


PIANOS. 


As early an 1859 a Megal was awarded Wm. F. Ken- 
soy) the present manager, for the best instrument, by 
e State Agricultural Society of New Jersey, and 
- exhibited since have taken first premiums, 
Prominent among their many advantages is a round 
full tone, very deep and powerful, yet sweet an 
thetic, with effects of rare beauty and originality, 
prettiest in design and most perfect in touch an 
finish of any organs ever manufactured, The a ond 
facturers of this unrivalled instrument, in order to 
more Pye | y to iutroduce their ans, have made 
the GENERAL PUBLIC the unpucenionted offer : 
the will, where the bave no resident agent, make 
e deduction usually made to their agent, and upon 
of a duplicate,Postal Money Order, ora Banker's 
Depl cate Certificate, rtating that the purchaser has 
has deposited to their credit the price of the organ or- 
dered, send it on five days’ trial, een, if it does not 
jana as represented by them, the Ce paemeee may re- 
rn it at the company P d withd the de- 
posit: from bank or pest-ofiiee. 
» Bi hes, Sunday Schools and In- 
dividuals’ will a the Agent's Commission where 
purchases are made direct from the Factory, if we have 
no agent in the place, ORGANS SENT ON TRIAL 
WHERE TERMS OF SALE ARE AGREED UPON IN 
ADVANCE. mone instrument fully warranted for 
five years. cited. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Address the 


Quaker City Organ Company, 
222 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














ia 8650 rose 
PIANOS. fistrisccty yiissieste oat 
e 
ORGAN Shirt ‘need, Cont $800. enty #185, 
i N 4 
only $7 A. ——= 6 stop sub Bass 


r 


uy wha nama, 


iy, wea N.Y, 


TY, TY, Wastlegece, New Jersey. 


SHIONABLE o 
6 ee 








sed | Ria, Swiss 





A GREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS! 


HOLIDAYS of pose  OONEW, PIANOS and 
for cm by o Inetall cuutll peta 
for,than ever 


Semare, and U 

Rad. om Catal .gues Great 

ments to the trade. A liberal discount to Teach. 
Ministers, Churches, Schools, ec. PIAN-~ 
T-octave, $140; i I-Gosteve, 


OR- 
Saks. © cmv, lens ap stops, $65: 
8 stops, $70: 1 wae ert fay 


2 stops, $90, in 
used a on. Sheet music at half 

ec. HORACE WATERS & 8:)NS, Manufac- 
turers and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
The New York Times ms 
Chime cue 1» Semmes fostrument, simply 
perfect. chime of two and one-half octave 
and the artistic effects of produced by 
the er are 
is full, clear and resonant, and a i- 


teresting effect is produced with the chime of 
Christian Union. 


with oqgeeaen, from personal knowledge.—N. Y. 


We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from y= EO of the very best 
quality.—Christian In ‘ 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Licute & BrapsusRr,) 
Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
‘farerooms No, 12 Faat 14th Street, between 
and Sth Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
American Organs. 


CHEAP PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
+ FOR STUDENTS AND COMMON SCHOOLS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 

CHEMICAL. 








OPTICAL. 

—NOW READY— 
Prof, Tyndall’s NEW collection of Electric instru- 
ments, to acoompany his “ ———- In 


TY.” Compicte sete, soasins of Tyedall —_ 
Mani et ‘tree on opp “ 
cation. aa a 
physics on hand or made to o Ecoles work- 
manship warranted. First Premium awarded | 
CURT W. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 
M’f’r and Importer of Ph phical and Scientific 
Apparatus, 


B.S. BURROW S, 


JOBPRINTER, 


134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
&@" Mercantile and Fancy Work of every description 











neatly and promptly executed at low prices. Orders 
by mailprom ptly 827-ly 
SELF-SUPPORTING 


DRAWERS! 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


ited, verti 
mL. Se RAW Ere Popants ‘atmot A¢ well well wi 
ust as a cheap and far su toany otuer. 
VES, 88 Nassau Street, N. Y 
USE THE 


STAR LETTER & COPYING BOOK, 


Two letters written at the same time without the use 
of the Pen, Ink, or Press. Best Manifold Book ever 
offered the public. Every book complete with stylus 
and carbon perer. Price $1.00 for sample books. Send 
for price list. ‘To be had of all stationers. ae ae 
ELLIS & MACDONALD. 59 Beekman an Girest, N.Y. 


HYGIENIC I C 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children, These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highiy 
commends them. They are all patented. Mrs. H. 8. 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merita, Circulars sent free on application. 

Be ev-re and apply to 


Mrs. H. &. HUTCHINSON, 
6 Eat 14th Street. 


DYSPEPSIA 


CURED FREE. 
A= rie ase from Dyspepsia or indigestion 








Dr. Willard's Conponnd Powders ! 
ears teas 





“= te een 
an meg Ttaiy ana Frases eign, he faire 
For Cre TOURIER, Music Hall, Boston. 
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STATEMENT 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


.-) F. S. WINSTON, President, 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1877. 








Annuity Account. 
































No. | Ann. Pay’ts. No. | Ann. Pay’Ts. 
\nnuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1877... 52 098.88 Qeeeties fo Se, De 8, Pet -- 54| $25,900.61 
‘romum Annuities...... .......+ 6,393-46 Premium Annuities. .........----+ + seep 
(MME. crocccccesee Séssoseccoocce 7 2,335-12 on Eg eccccecoccccccocccoce - §S 2,752.85 
59 | $34,827.46 59 | $34,827.46 
f Insurance Account. 
ficies in fopee, J ae 37 || Policies in force, J 878, onss3 | Sapnaltss 
Policies in lan, 1st, 2877, 92,125 2,2 jicies in an, rst, 1878, 91,5 3tt 
Risks Assumed.........-.-.0 ee eeoeres || ‘erminated ............-.--+. % 33741,54T 
100,619 | $328,229,3s2 100,619 | $328,229,852 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
'o Balance from last account. .......-- $79,526,qo0. 87 By paid Death Claims and Endowments 
“ Premiums received...........----- 14,030,152.4% (matured and discounted). . . .. $6,109,532.8) 
“ Laserest and Rents..........------ ii8der907.59 “ Annuities......---+00000e00-+- 1,979.59 
wie’  — a eRee 3,508,161 ..57 
“ “ Surrengered Policies and Addi- 
GEERB, coccccocccccccccscccces 4>239,426.47 
“ “ Commissions (payment of current 
—— and extin future) 603,202.16 
“ © Contingent Guarantee Accoun 
a BOER cescce sccevescacse *732,886.96 
= © WONDER .0 oc ccnsocesense cccces 797-493-73 
a Balance to New Account...........-. PR ay - gH 
$98,439,361 60 $98.439,261 6. 








*Of this the sum of $164,225.64 was paid to the different States that levy taxes upon the premiums of thei 


Dr. 





cr. 





















Balance Sheet. 

To Reserve at four Sst... .cdeskgech Feo, 7,941.00 || By M on Real Estate.........- 8,152,733.83 
* Claims by Death, not yet due...... pie ape a United States and other Stocks...... $ po ong 6 17 
~ Premiums paid in advance... 217,561.00 || “* Real Estate ...........-...00-.00+: 5,725,035-65 

Surplus and Guarantee Fund....... 4,271,029.20 || “ Cashin Banks and Trust Com 

GR UIIOEE. nobicvencccveccceccass 1,701,622.£7 

“ Cash in transit Dec. 31, 1877 (since 
SP sdecie ccgecqcedvesesecs 67,969 92 
-  . -aaearr 1,438,647-92 

4 “ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
“ig; | ae Gecpweccees 3 eee z 851,813.52 

- miums due un principally 
ee OF EEE Rar ec cccnsccccosdecs 153,768.13 
; “ Balances due by Agents............ 32,115 14 
w2 $85,033,318 20 


$85,033,318.20 


NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,669, 543.6«. 
From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall. 
be in force at its anniversary in 1878. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Hewry A. Smvrue, Henry E. Davies, 
WiutaM E. Dopes, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
Georce S. Cor, Francis Skippy, 
Wituam M. Vermicys, — C. Hoipen, 

oun E. Deveuin, exman C. von Post, 
Martin Bates, Georce C. RicHarpson, 
Wiss A. Haves, Avexanver H. Rice, 
Seymour L. Husrep, Wutuam F. Bascocx, 
Ouiver H. Patmer, F. Ratcurorp STarr, 


Frepericx H. Cossitt, 
Lewis May, 
Ourver HarRman, 
Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Situ, 
oun H. SHurwoor 
Scisto P. Faseri, * 
Georce H. Anprey. 


Freverick S. Winston, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, 
WituaM Betts, 

Samuet M. Cornet, ed 
Samuet E. Sprouts, + 
Lucivs Rosinson, 
Wiuuam H. Pornam, 
Samugt D. Bascock, 
Wiiuam Smirx Brown, 


THE! WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


1NO INK REQUIRED. We bave invented and patented (July 17, 1 a Penbolder which contains 





Solidified ink to last years / and with which an 4 Box can be used ! Once ipping in WATER wil) write 
a 1 sample, post-paid, 25 oe or Holder an x “s he Extra Inks, 50 cents. Extraordinary induce- 
ment to thobe. out of er of em: LYER, 306 Br .adway, New York. 
mere The C inion, Mt opt, 6, 209T, cane: “Th teas be aekee eee. We 


speak trom a practi 
experience, ia this this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it al! the time.” 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 


Teachers and Professional Men, 


And to all who, in consequence uf overwork, or any other cause, find themselves suffering from a 
gradually increasing brain and nervous exhaustion, and who feel that they are 
slewly losing vitality and the power to do their best. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


——— :0:- ——— 

COMPOUND OXYCEN ie an agent which acts on gcientific principles, and in 
complete harmony with natural laws and forces, It assists nature to remove the 
effete carbonacious matters which have accumulated im the system in consequence of our bad habits of res- 
piration, and thus restores to her the normal control of all the vital ac- 
tivities. 

COMPOUND OXYGEN (oes not cure by the substitution of one disease for another, as when 
drugs are taken, but by an erderly process of re-vitalization. To the overworked Stu- 
dent or Professional Man, who finds himself slowly losing vitality and power to do his 
best, Compound Oxygen offers an almost certain means of relief and restoration. 

foam eee. _ 
painful Nervous CURED, cases, vitalizing powers. 

WHO HAVE BEEN & RED BY COMPOUND OXYGEN?t We could give the names of a 
large number of persons in all of the country, who have found relief and cure in this new t 
SE Se to. whom, by permission, we here refer: Hon, 8, Fieip, J 
United States Supreme Court, yo Mrs. Haut KILeure ; Judge SAMUEL 
New York; Hon. Mowreomenr Ant Ex. Borneman, West Virginia ; Hon, WittiaM dD. 
T. 8. ARTHUR and Gen. Frrz HEN ny WARREN, 


acne SS. ©, Ae ae wee om Sana ‘can suthor, is a 
which is taken fron Arthur's Illustrated ted Home 








Paralysis, 
of to its re- 


Kewier; 


Kable one, as will be seen 
ine of Sly, 18Tr. 1877. He says :— 
to that 











